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THE THEATER IN RUSSIA-AND POLAND. 


ee following interesting sketch of the 
Drama in the empire of the Czar is 
translated for the I I from the 

ig Grenzboten. The faets it states are 
not new to most readers, but throw in- 
cidentally a good deal of li ht on the condi- 
tion of that vast empire, ‘the state of its 
population in respect of literature and art in 


The dramatic taste of a le, the strength 
of its productive facul 4 gradual devel- 
ent of its most ere of art, the 
ter, contain the key to 
acter which cannot always be reeugnized 
with the same exactness from other parts of 
its history. The tendencies and disposition 
of the mass come out very plainly in their re- 
lations to dramatic art, and from the audi- 
ence of an evening at a theater some infer- 
ence may be drawn as to the whole political 
of the nation. In truth, however, this re- 
quires penetration as well as cautious judg- 


ment. 

In the middle of the last century there 
were in the kingdom of Poland, beside the 
royal art institutions. at Warsaw, four strong 
dramatic companies, of genuine Polish stam 
which gave performances in the most fash- 
ionable cities. Two of them were so excel- 
lent that they often had the honor to play be- 
fore the court. The peculiarity of these 
companies was that they never performed 
foreign works, but li only their own. 
The managers were either themselves poets, 
or had poets associated with them in busi- 
ness. Kach was guided by a as Wal- 
lenstein by his ’ establish- 
meni depended on its dramatic ability, while 
its ange gp were limited almost exclu- 
sively to the uctions of its poet. The 
better es, however, were in the habit 
of making contracts with each other, by 
which they exchanged the plays of their 
dramatists. This limitation to native produc- 

i y out of the want of 


fact that the Polish taste was as yet 


eetan” tn te of the Germans, French, or | li 


n these 


of its char- i 





up @ poetic creative faculty, which gave 
ise of @ good and really national drama.. 
after wars, revolutions, and 


ly d 

ie. the ‘oles have poe 

as politically mere satellites of French ideas 
culture, there’ still exist, as 

remains of the 

panies of p 


in the cities Radom, Kielce, Opatow, 

domir, &c. A second, which ge 

mains in the Government of Kalisch, 

der the direction of a certain Felinski 
his excellent dramatic compositi 

has gained a reputation equal to that of the 

band of Strauss in music. Yet these 

peuies are only relics. The Polish drama 

general has now a eharacter and desti 

which was not to be expected a 


years since. 
The origin of the Russian theater is 
ther more recent. It is true that Peter 

+ meddled a deal with the 
as well as with other things, but it was not 
till the Empress Catharine that dramatic lit- 
erature was really emancipated by the court. 
Under Alexander and Nicholas the most mag- 
nificent arrangements have been made in 
every one of the cities that from time to 
time eer ceg by the es ga of the ie 
peror, so that Russia boasts of possessing five 
theaters, two of which excel ¢ i 
Europe in respect to size and splen 

t possesses no sort of taste for i . 

stage, in the empire of the Muscovites, 
is like a rose-bush grafted on a wild foreet- 


iy Not national in its origin, it has not struck 


its roots into the heart of the ae. en 
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‘comptend every- 
In its size ; it serves to trans- 
ther on a seeming 
hen I first behe pelthough 
it when it 
. in I 


3 refi 
40,000 florins [$16,000]. 
i ment of two 


Russian 


been accomplished for mere ex*ernal show. 
e great Russian theatre of St. Peters- 
buirg = esa oan and according- 
‘nothing hi improved except 
that part of the pe ormance which is farthest 
removed from genuine art, namely the ballet. 
That fact is that out of Paris the t is no- 
where so splendid as in the great theater at 
Warsaw, not even at St. Peters for the 
reason that the Russian is inferior to the Pole 
physical beauty and . Heretofore 
corps of the St. Pete ballet has 
fice been composed of Poles, but this ar- 
t has been abandoned as derogatory 
national honor. The sensual attrac- 
tions of the ballet render it the most im 
ant in the theater. A é school for 
dancers 
t 


haris and Flora, for instance, 
when they receive a trifling compensation. 





never the best of their kind. ‘To please the Rus- 

sians only those founded on civic life are chosen, 

and historical subjects are excluded. Prince- 

ly Pe are not allowed to, be intro- 
uced on the 


nor even high officers of 
state, such as ministers and erals. In 
former times the Em of China was once 
allowed to pass, but more recently the Bey of 
Tunis was struck out and converted into an 
African nobleman. A ly is inadmissi- 
ble in any case, and should one be found with 
nothing objectionable but its name, it is called 
a drama 


In such circumstances we would sup 
that the actors would lose ali interest in thei 
ession. But this is not the case. At 
east the cultivated portion of the public at 
Warsaw never go to the theater to see a 
etic work of art, but only to see and enjoy 
the skill of the performers. Of course there 
is no such thing as theatrical criticism at 
Warsaw; but everybody rejoices when the 
actors succeed in causing the wretchedness 
of the piece to be forgotten. The universal 
regret Tor the wretched little theater on the 
Krasinski place, where Suczkowska, after- 
ward Mad. Halpert, founded her fe ee 
tion in the character of the Maid of Orleans, 
is the best criticism on the present state of 
the drama. 
The Russians take — delight in the 
most trivial pieces. Even Prince Paskie- 





” DEATH'S JEST BOOK. 299 
“ DEATH'S JEST BOOK, OR THE FOOL'S 
ht os) TRAGEDY.” ' 


VHE Examiner, for July 20, contains an 
4 elaborate review, with numerous ‘ex- 





a 
| 
2. 


etersburg, ost without excep- 
the of the dramatic school, of 


Ti 


au 


and power 

and strength oor ion ; and as 

and various, in modulation of verse, as the airy 
flights of Fletcher or Marlowe's ty line. 

“The whole range of the Eliza’ dra- 
ma has a so omen be does any 
single work of t! out of Shakspeare, 
c exhibit so many rich and precious bars of 
anything more or anything golden verse, side by side with such 
is in the stamped parts given them by the | and misery of character and plot. Nothing 

management. ._ |can be meaner than the design, nothing 
ctors’ salaries at Warsaw are small in grander than the execution.” i 
with those of other countries.|~ [n conclusion, the Examiner observes— 
fifty “ We are not acquainted with any living ati- 
for thor pen abe could ny P sgpiae 3 Tne F col's “Tra. 
3 and, thoug ication is unac- 
pone Al by any hint of authorship, we be- 
lieve that we are correct in stating it to be a 
umous production of the author of the 
l ride’s Tragedy, Mr. Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 
| Speaking of the latter uction, now more 
,more than a quarter of a century ago, (Mr. 
| Beddoes was then, we believe, a student at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and a minor,) the 
Edinburg Review ventured upon a iction 
of future fame and achievement for the writer, 
which an ill-chosen and ill-directed subse- 
n 0 , quent career unhappily in and 
sation would never again be heard of in any | baffied. But in of the noble natural 
imperial theatre. The pupils of the dramatic | pifts which suggested such anticipation, the 
school receive eighteen rubles monthly, and, | production before us remains; and we may 
‘according to their performances, obtain per- | judge to what extent a more steady course 
mission every two years to ask an increase of | ‘and regular cultivation would have fertilized 
. The period. of service extends to|s soil, which, neglected and uncared for, has 
twenty-five years, with the certainty of | thrown out such a glorious of foliage 
yearly pension equal to the salary received at | and fruit as this Fool's Tragedy.” 
the close of the period. : The following exquisite lyric is among the 
For the artist this is a important 8r-| passages with which these judgments are 
rangement, which enables to endure 2 | sustained :' 
thousand inconveniences. 

There is no of a better state of the 
Polish drama. nt Fedro may, in his 
comedies, employ the finest satire with a 
view to its restoration, but he will accomplish 
nothing so long as the Generals ride the 
theater as they would a war horse. On the 
other hand, no Russian drama has been es- 
tablished, because the conditions are wanting 

the people. That is a vast empire, but 
poor in ; mighty in — things, but 
weak in artistic talents; powerful and prompt + 
im destruction, but incapable spontaneously Of love’s stars, thou'lt meet her 
and of itself to create anything. In eastern sky.” 
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_| CAMPBELL AND WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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HE Editor of The Albion, in noticing the 
republication by the H of the very 


interesting Lifeand Letters of Thomes Camp- 
bell, by Dr. Beattie, has the following obser- 
vations upon Mr. Irving's introductory letter: 


ut 
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“Wasnineton Invina, at the request of 


the publishers, contributed a very interesting 

letter to themselves, directing publie notice 

to the value of this edition. He ong a 
omy 
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“tT hed considered the early productions of 
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selishy, Avanaem, ailth.:the. compomatrely 
UDUBON, Wi ti 
slight gains of a long life of devotion pages | 
ence, and of inom which had made him 
world-renowned, on the banks of 
the river, not far the city, a little estate 
which it was the joy as well as the care of his 
closing years to adorn with ing that a 
taste so peculiarly and variously schooled 
could suggest. He had made it a ing 
gate-way to the unknown world, with beau- 
tiful leading down to the river whose 
depth and calmness and solemn grandeur 
symboled the waves ew which he should 
pass to the reward of a life of such toil and 
priitapeen don He had promise of an eve- 
ning y of his meridian—when the sur- 
veyors and engineers, with their charter-priv- 





yet resign itself to the loss of either. 


Mr. Seza Smirn, so well known as the 


has just completed the printing of an original 
tad vey menarkable ah, race which he has 
been engaged about two years, entitled “‘ New 
Elements of Geometry,” and it will soon be 
ublished in this ws by Putnam, and in 
Lesion by Bentley. 1t will probably produce 
a sensation in the world of science. Its de- 
sign is the reconstruction of the entire meth- 
of Geometry. Ail geometers, from the 
dawn of the science, have built their 
upon these definitions: A line is len 
out breadth, and’ A surface is length and 
breadth without thickness. Mr. Smith asserts 
that these definitions are false, and sustains 
his position by numerous demonstrations in 
the pure Euclidean style. He declares that 
e mathematical line has a definite 
br which is as measurable as its len 
and that every mathematical surface has a 
thickness, as measurable as. the contents of 
any solid. His demonstrations, on 
seem to be eminently clear, simple, 
clusive. The effects of this 
these demonstrations are, to simplify 
much the whole subject of Geom 
Seieptn and bodaninat cane 4 uri- 
ties and difficulties. All geometers hereto- 
fore have claimed that there are three kinds 
of quantity in Geometry, different in their 
natures, and requiring units of different na- 
tures to measure them. Mr. Smith shows 
that there is but one kind of quantity in Ge- 
ometry, and but one kind of unit; and that 
lines, surfaces, and solids are always meas- 
ured by the same identical unit. 
Besides the leading features of the work 
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It makes a - 
some 200 pages. 


Mondes an interesting 
memoir of the ruins of P lis, under the 
title of “An Archaiological Journey in Per- 
sia.” On his route to the ruins he witnessed 


tells us that the remains of the magnificent 
palace of Darius are dispersed over an im- 
mense plateau, which looks down on the plain 
of Merdacht. “Assuredly, they are not 
compared with what they must have 
been in the time of the last Prince who shel- 
tered himself under the roof. Never- 
theless, what is now found of them still excites 
astonishment, and inspires a sentiment of 
igious admiration for a civilization that 
create monuments so stupendous; im- 

ag on them a character of so much gran- 
leur; and give them a solidity which has 
ed the most im t until our 
Lge centuries, and all 

the revolutions by which Persia has been de- 


vastated. The pillars are covered with Euro- | by 


pean names deeply cut in the stone. lish 
are far the most numerous. Very few, how- 
ever, are of celebrated travelers. We ob- 

with satisfaction, those of Sir John 
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bidden him to take advantage 
Feng ced ga se male coer 
le pride which is his leading characteristic, 
has never stooped to the attractions of public 
lunder or the fruits of official ion. 
suizot is not up to the times, and hence his 
downfall, buat future historians will do justice 
alike to his great talents and the uprightness 
ofhisintentions. 


not of its historical merits, but of the 
raat: of its criticisms. = 

Tue FIFTH voLumE of the Hz Spain, 
Rousseau St Hiluise, includes the oviod 
from 1336 to 1649. The professor kas been 





Malcolm and Mr. Morier, both of whom have 
cessfully treated Persian subjects.” 
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also ishing the sixteenth volume of its 
own Larsapcomg Be contains the hi 
the Academy for the last four years, the 
work of Freret on Geography, besides several 
other works of less interest. From all this 
some idea may be formed of the labors and 


. He has supplied a most instructive 


nullity oft pg Ne, See 


i ives the process proceeds. 
Suanves teed the practicability of laying 


ry of | 
- com- 


Sonat 


of | held by Mr. Mahan and 
to Mr. Mahan; A 


anv Woops, DD., 


i 


he f 
logical letters. ‘The first a1" pea 


contain 
those to'Unitarians; next follows the Reply 


Oe. Weeds Lennas © anatase 
a 


faithfulness in 

vvbag as truth. ing these, are eight 
etters to Dr. Taylor of New Haven; An Ex- 
amination of the Doctrine of Perfection, as 
others, and a letter 
' os tion on Miraclés, 
and the Course of Theological Study as pur- 
sued at the at Andover. ie more 


of| volume will complete the works of this long 


active and eminent divine. 


Tue Rev. Ornvitte Dewey, D.D., we learn 
from the ce of the Christian In- 

irer, is living upon the farm where he was 
orn, in Sheffield, Massachusetts, having, in 
the successive improvements of many years, 
converted the original house into an a 
lar but most comfortable and pleasant dwell- 
ing. The view from the back piazza is as 
fine as can be commanded anywhere in Berk- 
shire, and should the shifting channel of the 
Housatonic only be accommodating enough 
to wind a little nearer the house, or even suf- 
fer some not impossible which would 
convert the meadow in front into a 
lake, nothing can be conceived of which could 
then improve the situation. In this lovely re- 
tirement, Dr. Dewey endeavors to unite labor 
and study; working with his own hands, 
with hoe and rake, in a way to surprise those 
who only know +53 he can handle apen. He 
ie preparing, ia 9 eisurely way, for a course 
ra tures * 


for the Lowell Institute, upon a 

eme admirably suited to his previous studies, 
and in which it is evident his whole mind and 
heart are bound up. Weare glad to know 


restric- | that it is not until winter after next that this 





work must be taken from the anvil. 
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Niout Sie or Nature*,” by Catha- 
80 well known as one of the clev- 


it 
5] 


ve already 
Mr. Redfield ; it is now published, 
commend it as one of the most enter- 


the press 


and 
on 
Ww 


EB 
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German scholar. Without being a 
the superstitious love of marvels and 
igies, her mind evidently leans toward 


scinowinige c "boantariee « 


* The Night Side of Nature; or, Ghosts and Ghost 
Beets. By Catherine Crowe. New York : J. 8. Redfield. 
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amination of Greek and Roman literature, to 
an ‘emulous exercise of all the arts which 


e. It exhibits, on e page, @ 

knowledge of Peg ha tribes in 
northern portions of our country, and well 
the examination of those who enjoy 
such its’ and 2 www The author's 
pencil has happily illustrated the labors of his 
m. His of the several fishes of the 
nited States are exquisitely well done and 
truthfal It is our hope, in future to 
furnish an ample review of this, and other 
interesting volumes, of similar character, 
from the hand of our author.. We have 
drawn to them the attention of some rarely 
endowed of our own region, who, like 
our author, unite the qualities of the writer 
and the an; from whom we look to 
learn in what respects the habits and char- 
acters of northern fish differ from our own, 
and thus supply the deficiency of the work 
before us. The title of this work is rather 
too general. The author's sowany 4 of the 
en eet the United States, is 
almost wholly ed to the regions north 
of the Chesapeake, and he falls into the error, 
ee ee i 
ion to be the whole country. other 
such volume as that before us be. neces- 





Darley, saiifoden with the 
Mr. Irving’s Illustrated W 

in course of publication. We have also seen 
@ specimen of a superbly illustrated edi- 
tion of The Pilgrim’s Frogress, printed on a 
cream-colored , a8 smooth as ivory ; and 
the exquisite designs by Harvey, nearly three 
in number, are among the most ef- 

fective ever attem: for the elucidation of 
this first. of all allegories.. Professor Sweet- 
ser’s new work, Mental Hygiene, or an Exam- 
ination of the Intellect and assions, designed 
to illustrate their Influence on Health and 
the Duration of Life, will be published in the 
course of the present month. Professor 
Church’s Treatise on Integral and Differential 
Calculus, a revised edition ; Zhe Companion, or 
After Dinner Table Talk, by Chelwood Eve- 
lyn, with a fine portrait of Sydney Smith ; 
History of Propellers, and Steam Naviga- 
tion, illustrated by ch ay @ manual, 
said to combine much valuable information 
on the subjects, derived from the most au- 
thentic sources, by Mr. Robert Mac Farlane, 
editor of the Scientific American; and Mr. 
Ridner’s Artist's Chromatic Hand-Book, or 
Manual of Colors, will also be ily is- 
sued by the same publisher. Mr. Putnam’s 
own production, Worlds Progress, or 
Dictionary of Dates, containing @ comprehen- 
sive manual of reference in facts, or epitome 
of historical and general statistical knowledge, 
with a corrected chronology, &c., is expected 
to appear in afew weeks. Mr. Theodore Ir- 
ving’s Conquest of Florida is also in progress. 


Ir is said that Meyerbeer has already 

ted a grand opera with the title of 

Bee te mh 
is is n more t 
a which this com 


com 
LD 

one of the trumpets 
knows so well how to blow beforehand. - 


seg ah eter wages + he e 
art of tickling public expectation and keepi 
the public aware of his existence. tm 


Tue Lorgnette has just appeared in a volume. 
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Hhereat Beats. 


AUGUSTUS WILLIAM NEANDER. 


sitaael year, tile: dvocianonnntt odiunnstenesd 
without causing an emotion of surprise and 
to @ numerous circle who i 


as it is well known, was de- 

i ts, by whom he was 

instructed in the folinents religion, and 

at a subsequent period of life became @ con- 

vert to the Christian faith, by personal inqui- 

ry and = a He = a Gottin- 

in , but a considerable portion 

F his youth at Heesbere, where he was initi- 

ated into the rudiments of a classical educa- 
tion. After he had made a i 


berg. 


se since attain- 

blications were on special 
ical history, including trea- 
Julian and his Age, 

‘St. Bernard his Age, ‘The Develop- 
ment of the Principal $ of the Gnos- 
ties,’ ‘St. C. and the Church in his 
irit of Tertullian,’ with an 

is Writings.’ These trea- 


ed. His first 
topics of eccl 
tises on ‘The Em 


i OE meen oS OT of his 
; y 


This attempt was eminently suc- 
cessful. The first volume of his + work 
entitled ‘General History of the Church and 
the Christian Religion,’ was published “in 
1825, and it was not till twenty years after- 
ward that the work was brought to a close. 
The ce of this work formed a new 


@poch in ecclesiastical history. It at once 





ity as a school for the soul, and showi 
is a Are i ie 


of Divinity in its moral 
— centuries. 
& smaller work on the first deve 


characteristics, 
is an able defense of the 
historical verity of the sacred i 


trauss. 

“The writings and theological positi 
NEANDER heaetees brought before the 
American public by . Rosinson, Torrer, 
McCurntock, Sears, and other cclebrated 
scholars who have done much to diffuse a 
knowledge of the learned labors of Germany 
ee thinkers in our own coun- 
oy: EANDER was free from the reproach 
which attaches to so many of his fellow la- 
borers, of covertly undermining the founda- 
tion of Christianity, under the of 
placing it on a philosophical is. His 


the victim of almost constant ill health. In 
many of his habits he was peculiar 
and eccentric. With the wisdom ofa he 
combined the simplicity of a child. 

amusing anecdotes are related of his oddities 
in the lecture-room, which will serve to en- 
liven the biography that will doubtless be 
prepared at an early date. We have re- 
ceived no particulars concerning his death, 
which is said to have been announced by 
private letters to friends in Boston.” 


JACOB JONES, U. 8. N. 
Commoporre Jacos Jonxs, of the United 
States Navy, died in Philadelphia on the 6th 
inst. He was born in Sm Kent 
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ronades. Both vessels had more men than 


which, in her crippled state, was unable to 
tle 


. Both vessels were thus captured, and 


i carried into Bermuda. After.a few weeks, a 


cartel was 
crew of the 


: | idly’ fitted. out 


harbor of New York, and 


States vessels to retreat into New London. 
In this situation the enemy continued an un- 
interrupted blockade during the war.’ Find- 
ing it impossible to avoid the vigilance of Sir 
Thomas » who commanded the block- 
acing, fleet, the government ordered Cap- 
tain Jones to proceed with his officers and 
crew to Sackett’s Harbor; and report to’'Cum- 
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. The American 
10 to the bay of Algiers, w oi 
unexpected ce exci 
ise and alarm in the : 
Svahes of Oe picgeres 
e value e 
ip henediste eaemhaiute- codes Bi 
ized, released all the prisoners he had 
captured, and relinquished forever all claims 
anni 


Jones. He was, however, almost con- 


tans Lis Gopeint in various inoed the 





from the emotion natural on a 
night, after more than half a century of ac- 
tive public ice, but also from extreme 
phystoal debility, 

ess of a wasting 
Hee Meer gc that venerable lady 
bed ‘man da: i 


Mrs. Glover, teen Yale Betterton, was 
aoe adie an actor named Betterton, who 
held a position on the London to- 
ward the close of the last century. is 
said to have been a lineal descendant of the 

actor of the same name. Her birth- 

y was the 8th January, 1781. Brought up, 
as most of our great actors and actresses have 
been, “at the wings,” she was even in infancy 
sent on the in children’s parts. She 
became attached to the company of Tate Wil- 
kinson, for whom she played, at York, the 
part of the Page in the Orphan ; and she 








t . 

a hold of popular favor, 
that when Mrs. Abington returned for a 
brief period to the stage, Miss Betterton held 
her ground against the rival attraction, and 
even secured the admiration of Mrs. Abing- 
ton herself. Her subsequent ments 
were at -Lane and Covent-Garden al- 


ill she made that long 
nent at the Ha: et, during Shik os 
has become best known to the present anne 
i playgoers. Her more recent brief 
t 


e with Mr. Anderson, at Drury- 


e, and her last one with Mr. W. Farren, | we 


at. the Strand Theater, whither she con- 


plished 
profession of the drama.” 
had a daughter, Phillis, a very 


actress, at the Haymarket The- 
been dead Bye oy years. 
distinguish e one as a 
popular musical r, and the other as 
a clever tragedian—the latter with consider- 
able talent, also, as an amateur 7 
A London correspondent of the Spirit of 
the Times gives an interesting account of the 
Glover benefit, and the “last scenes.” 
Mapame Gavaupan is dead. To many it 
will be necessary to explain that Madame 
vaudan was, in her time, - of the most 
favorite singing-actresses and acting son 
stresses ~¥- the Opéra Contin of 
Paris; and. that, after many years of popu- 
larity, she retired from the stage in 1823. 


GenzraL Bertrand, Baron de Sivray, died 
early in July at Luc, in France, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. He was an officer be- 
fore the first revolution, and served through 
all the wars of the Republic and the Empire. 


more, before help could reach 

ture and en death has 

his ts and friends in the 

deepest distress. He was twenty-five years old. 


Tue DEATH oF Mz. S. Josepu, the sculptor, 
known by his statue of Wilberforce in West- 
minster Abbey and his statue of ‘Wilkie in 
the National Gallery, is mentioned in the 
English papers. His busts exhibit a fine per- 


_ | ception of character, and many a delicate 
time | Stace in the modeling. Mr. Josep 


h was long 
@ resident in Edinburgh. He modeled a 
bust of Sir Walter Scott about the same time 
that Chantrey modeled his—that bust which 
best preserves to us the features and charac- 
ter of the great novelist. 


James Wricnt, author of the Philosophy 
of Elocution, and other works chiefly of a re- 
ligious character, died at Brighton, England, 
on the 9th of July, aged 68. 


S® THOMAS WILDE, who has just been 
agi to the Woolsack, as Baron Truro, 
rn from the Illustrated News, was born 

in 1782. . After practicing as an attorney, he 

was called to the bar Honorable Soci- 
ety of the Inner Temple, the 7th February, 

1817. He joined the Western Circuit, and 

soon rose into considerable practice. His 

knowledge of the law, combined with his 
great eloquence, made him one of the most 
successful advocates of his time. He was 
for many years the confidential and legal ad- 
viser of the late Alderman Sir Matthew 

Wood, and his connection with that gentle 

man caused him to be engaged as one of the 

junior counsel for the Queen on the celebrated 
trial of Queen Caroline. Though surrounded 
by rivals of the highest eminence and the 
brightest fame, Wilde always stood amon 
the foremost, and obtained briefs in some 
the greatest causes ever tried. For instance, 
he was engaged on the winning side in the 
famous action of Small v. Atwood, in which 
his fees are said to have amounted. to some- 
thing enormous. In 1824 he became a ser- 





g- qeeenehe ; and he was appointed King’s 
r 


nt in 1827, and Solicitor-General in 
1839, when, he received the honor of knight- 
hood. In 1841 he first became Attorney- 
General; and after a second time holding 
that office, he succeeded the late Sir Nicho- 
las Conyngham Tindal, as Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. His recent appoint- 





ment as Lord Chancellor places him at the 
very summit of his profession. ’ 
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{From the London Ladies’ Companion} 
THE MORNING SONG. 


BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


e re at once 
a pleasure, and owning a 
in publishing, by the au- 
permission, these words, set by M. Bene- 
dict, and sung by Madame Sontag. 
Tue world is waking into light ; 
The dark and sullen night hath flown: 


Life lives and re-assumes its might, 
And nature smiles upon her throne. 
And the 


Hark! 


ey gives welcome w the day, 
nm @ merry, merry, lay, 
Tra la tire, lira, oo la! 
Soft sounds are sailing through the air ; 
Sweet sounds are springing from the stream ; 
And fairest things, where all is fair, 
Join gently in the grateful theme. 
And the Lark, &., &c. 
The morn, the morn is in the skies ; 
‘The reaper singeth from the corn ; 
The vy on the hills replies ; 
And all things now éalute the morn, 
Even the Lark; &c , &€. 


[From Eliza Cook’s Journal.) 
A LESSON. 

I’ society ever be wholly corrupted, it will 
be by the idea that itis already so. Some 
cynics believe in virtue, sincerity. and 
happiness, only as traditions of the past, and 
ridicule seek to propagate the notion. 
is vain and pedantic philosophy would turn 
all hearts to stone, and arm every man with 
suspicion against all others, declaiming against 
the romance of life, as empty sentimental- 
ism ; against the belief in goodness, as youth’s 
sanguine folly ; and the hope of pure happi- 
ness, as @ fanciful dream, created by a young 
imagination, to be dissipated by the teaching 

of a few years’ struggle with the world. 

If this be wisdom, [ am no philosopher, and 
I never wish to be one; for sooner would I 
float upon the giddy current of fancy, to fall 
among quicksands at last, than travel through 
a dull and dreary world, without confidence 
in my companions. That we meg be happy, 
that we may find sincere friends, that we may 
meet the good, and enjoy the beautiful on 
earth, is a creed that will find believers in all 
hearts unsoured by their own asceticism. 
Virtue will sanctify every fireside where we 
invite her to dwell, and if the clouds of mis- 
fortune darken and deform the whole period 
of our existence, it is a darkness that emanates 
from ourselves, and a deformity created by us 
to our own un iness. 

Yet this is not relating the little story 
which is the object of my ions. The 
axiom which [ wish to lay down, to maintain, 
and to prove correct, is, that married life ma: 
be with most people, should be with all, an 
is with many, a state of happiness. The 
reader may smile at my boldness, but the 

i of the personages I shall introduce to 


” 





walk their hour on this my little stage, will | steadil 


justify my ing the maxim. 
M. Pierre es, owner of a vineyard, 
Ss. & T. M.—16 





near a certain vi in the south of France, 
wooed and wedded Madlle. Julie Gouchard. 
Exactly where they dwelt, and all the pre- 
cise circumstances of their position, [ do nob 
mean to indicate, and if I might offer a hint 
to my econtem ies, it w be a gentle 


paper, language in a abd 
genealogical details, very wearisome, because 
very unnecessary. Monsieur Pierre Lavalles 
then lived in a pretty house, near a certain 
village in @ vine-growing district of the south 
of France, and when he took his young wife 
home, he showed her t stores of excellent 
things, calculated well for the comfortable 
subsistence of a youthful and worthy couple. 
Flowers and blossoming trees shed odor near 
the lattice windows, verdure soft and green 
was spread over the garden, and the mantling 
vine “laid forth the purple Brape,” over & 
rich and sunny plantation near at hand. The 
house was , but neat, and well furnished 
in the style of the province, and Monsieur and 
Madame Pierre Lavalles lived very happily 
in plenty and content. 

ere I leave them, and introduce the read- 
er to Monsieur Antoine Perron, notary in the 
neighboring village. ) 

Let me linger over a notice of this individ- 
ual. He was a good man, and what is more 
curious an honest lawyer. Indeed, in spite of 
my happy theory, I ry that such a good 
man, and such @ wyer you could sel- 
dom meet. All village knew him; he 
mixed up in every one’s quarrels; not, as is 
usually the case, to make confusion werse 
confounded by a double-tongued h isy, 
but to produce conciliation ; he mingled in 
every one’s affairs, not to pick up profit for 
himself, but to prevent the villagers from run- 
ning into losses and imprudent speculations ; 
he talked much, yet, it was not slander, but 
advice ; he thought more, yet it was not over 
mischief, but on schemes of good; he was 
known to everybody, yet none that knew him 

him the less on that account. He 
was a little, spare, merry-looking man, that 
sought to appear grave when he was most in- 
clined to merriment, and if he considered 
himself a perfect genius in his plans for effect- 
ing his vanity may be pardoned, be- 
cause of the food it hed on. 

M. Antoine Perron considered himself very 
ingenious, and if he had a fault, it was hm 
love of originality. He never liked to per- 
form any action in a common way, and never 
chuckled so J Rate capa arena 
achieved some itable end by some extra- 

Hhroce seen snasths eee marriage of 

¢ was seven mon e i 
his Lite pasion, and gased with © glad ey 
is little or, an with a 
upon the ‘cheerful fire, for the bat sinter 
was just terminating. ey rw in his 
ir, he shaded his face with his hands, and 
i the figures among the coals 
with a most pleasant countenance. The room 
was small, neat, and comfortable, for the no- 


—— that they occupy too much 














their sony awe hes — the poe 
commenced a dance wu e@ snowy groun 
he had not been more surprised 2 my 
Monsieur Pierre Lavalles, and Madame 
Pierre Lavalles stood just inside the doorway. 
Never had Monsieur Perron seen them before, 
as he saw them now. Like turtle-doves, with 
smiling eyes, and affectionate caress, they had 
lived in happy harmony during the seven 
months of their married life, and motherly 
dames, when they gave their daughters away, 
bade them prosper and be pleasant in theie 
union, as they had been joyous in their love, 
ey and joyous, as neighbor Lavalles and 


Now, Pierre stood red and angry, with his 
right arm extended, gesticulating toward his 
wife. Julie stood red and angry, with her 
left arm extended, gesticulating toward her 
husband. Eyes, that had only radiated 
smiles, flashed with fierce passion, as the 
turtle doves remained near the door, each en- 
deavoring to anticipate the other in some ad- 
dress to the worthy notary. He, aghast and 
perplexed, waited for the denouement. 

“ Madame,” said Monsieur Pierre Lavalles, 
“allow me to yt 

‘“‘ Monsieur,” said Madame Pierre Lavalles, 
“*T insist —” 

“But, Madame, it is my —” 

“ But, Monsieur, I say | will.” 

“ And yet I will.” 

“But no — 

“ Madame, I shall.” 

“Then be careful what you do; M. Per- 
ron, M. Lavalles is mad.” 

Then the lady, having thus emphaticall 
declared herself, resi the right of speec 
to her husband, sho tages to jerk out in dis- 
connected phrases a statement of his case. 
Seven days ago he had annoyed his wife by 
some incautious word ; she had annoyed him 
by an incautious answer; he had made mat- 
ters worse by an 
had widened the breach by a bitter reply. 
This little squall was succeeded by a cool 
calm, and that by a sullen silence, until some 
sudden friction kindled a new flame, and 
finally, after successive storms and lulls, there 
burst forth a furious conflagration, and in the 
violent collision of their anger, the seven- 
months’ married pair yowed to te, and 
with that resolve had visited M. Perron. 
Reconciliation they declared was beyond 
sibility, and they requested the notary at 
once to draw up the documents that should 
consign them to different homes, to subsist on 
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aggravating retort ; and she | passed 





a@ divided patrimony, in loveless and unhappy 

iage. Each told a tale in turn, and the 
manner of relation added fuel to the anger of 
the other. The man and the woman seemed 
to have leaped out of their nature in the ac- 
cession of their passion. Pity that a quarrel 
should ever dilate thus, from a cloud the size 


. | of a man’s hand to a thunder-storm that coy- 


ers heaven with its black and dismal canopy. 
Neither would listen to reason. The duty 


a, So cates Sear rene. eee by 


which they were to be se , 

“ Monsieur,” he said, “I will arrange the 
affair for you; but you are acquainted with 
the laws of France in this » 

“] know nothing of the law,” replied M. 
Pierre Lavalles. 

“Madame,” said the notary, “your wish 
shall be complied with. But you know what 
the law says on this head ?” 

“T never read a law book,” sharply ejacu- 
lated Madame Pierre Lavalles. 

“Then,” resumed the notary, “the case is 
this. You must return to your house, and | 
will proceed to settle the proceedings with 
the Judicatory Court at Paris. They are 
very strict. You must furnish me with all 
the documents relative to property.” 

“T have them here,” put in the husband, 
by way of parenthesis. 

“And the whole affair including corre- 
spondence, peverians of instruments, &c., 
will be settled in less than three months.” 

“ Three months ?” 

“Three months. Yes, in less than three 
months.” ; 

“ Then I will live with a friend at the vil- 
lage, until it is finished,” said Madame La- 
valles, in a decided, peremptory tone, usual 
with ladies when they are a little ashamed of 
themselves,—or any one else. 

“Oh, very well, Tetties.ch, very well.” 

“Not at all well, Madame ; not at all well, 
Monsieur,” said the notary, with a solid, im- 
movable voice. ‘ You must live as usual. 
If zz” doubt my knowledge of the law, you 
will, by reading through these seven books, 
find that this fact is specified.” 

But the irritated couple were not di 
to undertake the somniferous task, and shortly 
left the house, as they had come, walking the 
same way, but at a distance of a yard or so 
one from another. 

Two months and twenty-seven days had 
, when the notary issued from his house, 
and proceeded toward the house where Mon- 
sieur and Madame Lavyalles dwelt. Since the 
fatal night I have described, he had not en- 
countered them, and he now, with a bland 
face and confident head, approached the 
dwelling. 

It was a pretty place. Passing through 
the sunny vineyards where the spring was 
just calling ‘out the leaves, and the young 
shoots in their tints of tender green were 
spronting in the warmth of a pleasant i 
the notary entered a garden. Here the 
flowers, in infant bloom, had prepared the 
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earth for the coming season, for summer in 
her gay attire was tripping from the south, 
and as she nature wove garlands to 
adorn her head, and wreathe about her arms. 
Early blossoms lent sweetness to the breath 
of the idle winds that loitered in this delight- 
ful spot, and the fair young primrose was 
sown over the parterres, with other flowers of 

ing, the most delicate and softly fragrant, 
that. come out to live their hour in modesty 
and safety, while the earth affords them 
room, and before the bright and gaudy bloom 
of a riper season eclipses their beauty, bid- 
ding them, blushing, close their petals. 
Early roses twined on either side the porch, 
and as the notary entered, nothing struck 
him more than the neat and cheerful appear- 
ance of the place. A demoiselle ushered him 
into a little parlor, where Monsieur Pierre 
Lavalles, and Madame Julie Lavalles, had 
just sat down to partake breakfast. 

A small table was drawn up close to the 
open window, and vernal breezes found wel- 
come in the chamber. A snowy cloth hung 
down to the well-polished floor, and tall white 
cups were placed upon it to rival it in R ors J 
and e. Cakes of bread, such bread as is 
only had in France, with delicious butter, and 
rich brown foaming coffee frothed with cream, 
were spread before them, and a basket of 
fresh spring flowers, —_— with dew and 
beautifully odorous, scented the whole chain- 
ber with a delicate perfume. 

The husband and wife sat side by side, with 
pleasant looks, and so engaged in light and 
amiable conversation, that they hardly no- 
ticed the entrance of the notary. The storm 
had vanished and left no trace. Flushes of 
anger, flashes of spite, quick breathings, and 
disordered looks—ell these had Bacay an 
now smiles, and eyes lit only with kindness, 
and bosoms beating with calm content, 
and looks all full of love, were alone to be ob- 
served. 

When M. Antoine Perron entered, they 
started ; at length, and then recollecting his 
mission, blushed crimson, looked one at anoth- 
er, and then at the ground, awaiting his ad- 


* Monsieur, and Madame,” said the notary, 
“according to your desires I come with all the 
documents necessary for your separation, and 
the division of your property. They only 
want your signature, and we will call in your 
servant to be witness.” 

“ Stay,” exclaimed Madame Julie, laughing 


at her husband, “ Pierre, explain to M. Per- 
ron.” 

“Ah, Monsieur Perron,” said Monsieur 
Antoine Lavalles, “we had forgotten that, 
and hoped you had also. Say not a word of 
it to any one.” 

“No, not a word,” said Madame Julie. 
“We never quarreled but once since we mar- 
ried, and we never mean to quarrel again.” 

“ Not unless you provoke it,” said Monsieur 
Lavalles, nededande . “But M. Perron, you 
will take breakfast with us ?” 





“You're a wicked wretch,” said Madame 
Julie, ber rpg theo on the cheek. “ After 
breakfast, M. Perron, we will a 1 mie 

“ After breakfast,” said M. Pierre Lavalles, 
“we will burn them.” 

“We shall see,” said the notary. “ Sign 
them or burn them. Madame Julie Lavalles, 
your coffee is charming.” 


After seven months’ harmony, do not let 
seven ba quarrel destroy the happiness of 
home. not follow the directions of a per- 
son in a ion. Allow him to cool and 
consider his purpose. 





[From Dickens’s Household Words.] 
DUST ; 
OR UGLINESS REDEEMED. 

ON a murky morning in November, wind 
north-east, a poor old woman with a 
wooden leg was seen struggling against the 
fitful gusts of the bitter breeze, along a stony 
zigzag road, full of deep and iregular cart- 
ruts. Her ragged petticoat was blue, and so 
was her wretched nose. A stick was in her 
left hand, which assisted her to dig and 
hobble her way along; and in her other 
hand, suppo also beneath her withered 
arm, was a large rusty iron sieve. Dust and 
fine ashes filled up all the wrinkles in her 
face ; and of these there were a prodigious 
number, for she was eighty-three years old. 

Her name was Peg Dotting. 
About a quarter of a mile distant, having 
a long ditch and a broken-down fence as a 
foreground, there rose against the muddled- 
gray aby, 8 huge Dust-heap of a dirty black 
color,—being, in fact, one of those immense 
mounds of cinders, ashes, and other empty- 


d|ings from dust-holes and bins, which have 


conferred celebrity on certain suburban 
a ee of a great city. Toward this 
dusky mountain old Peg Dotting was now. 
making her way. 

Advancing toward the Dust-heap by an 
—— th, very narrow, and just re- 
claimed the mud by a thick neal of 
freshly-broken flints, there came at the same 
time Gaffer Doubleyear, with his bone-bag 
slung over his shoulder. The rags of his coat 
fluttered in the east-wind, which also whistled 
no round his almost rimless hat, and 
troubled his one eye. The other eye, having 
met with an accident last week, he had coy- 
ered neatly with an oyster-shell, which was 
kept in its place by a string at each side, 
fastened through a hole. He used no staff to 
help him along, though his body was nearly 
bent double, eo that ‘his face was constantly 
turned to the earth, like that of a four-footed 
creature. He was ninety-seven years of age. 

As these two patriarchal Taboos ap- 
proached the great Dust-heap, a discordant 
voice hallooed to them from the top of a 
broken wall. It was meant as a greeting 
of the morning, and proceeded from little 
Jem Clinker, a poor deformed lad, whose back 
had been broken when a child. His nose and 
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chin were much too for the rest of his 
face, and he had lost nearly all his teeth 
from premature decay. But he had an eye 
with intelligence and life, and an 
expression at once patient and hopeful. He 
balanced his misshapen frame on the top 
of the old wall, over which one shriveled leg 
dangled, as if by the weight of a hob-nail 
boot that covered a foot large enough for a 
winan. 

In addition to his first morning's salutation 
of his two aged friends, he now shouted out 
in a tone of triumph and self-gratulation, in 
which he felt assured of their eympathy— 
“ Two white skins, and a tor’shell-un !” 

It may be requisite to state that little Jem 
Clinker belonged to the dead-cat department 
of the Dust-heap, and now announced that a 

ize of three skins, in superior condition, 

ad rewarded him for being first in the field. 
He was enjoying a seat on the wall, in order 
to recover himself from the excitement of his 


fortune. 

At the base of the great Dust-heap the two 
old people now met their young frie1:l—a 
sort of orenntes 3 mutual adoption— 
and they at once joined the party who had 
by this time assembled as usual, and were 

y busy 2t their several occupations. 

But besides all these, another individual, 
belonging to a very different class, formed a 

rt of the scene, though appearing only on 
its outskirts. A canal ran along at the rear 
of the Dust-heap, and on the os of its 
opposite side slowly wandered by — with 
hands clasped and hanging down in front of 
him, and eyes bent vacantly upon his hands 
—the forlorn figure of a man, in a very shab- 
by great-coat, which had evidently once be- 
longed to one in the position of a gentleman. 
And to a gentleman it still belonged —but 
in what a position! A scholar, a man of wit, 
of high sentiment, of refinement, and a 
fortune withal—now by a sudden “turn of 
Jaw” bereft of the last only, and finding that 
none of the rest, for which (having his for- 
tune) he had been so much admired, ena- 
bled him to gain a livelihood. His title- 
deeds had been lost or stolen, and so he was 
bereft of everything he . He had 
talents, and such as would have been profit- 
ably available had he known how to use 
them for his new purpose; but he did not ; 
he was misdirected ; he made fruitiess efforts, 
in his want of experience ; and he was now 
starving. Ashe passed the great Dust-heap, 
he gave one vague, melancholy gaze that 
way, and then looked wistfully into the 
canal. And he continued to look into the 
canal as he slowly moved along, till he was 
out of sight. 

A Dust-heap of this kind is often worth 
thousands of pa. The present one was 


mall suburb cotta; it rose above them 
like a t+ black mountain. Thistles, 
groundsel, and rank grass grew in knots on 





small parts which had remained for a long 
time undisturbed ; crows often alighted on 
its top, and seemed to put on their specta- 
cles and become very busy and serious; 
flocks of sparrows often made predatory de- 
scents upon it; an old goose and gander 
might sometimes be seen following each 
other up its side, nearly midway ; pigs rooted 
around its base,—and now and then, one 
bolder than the rest would venture some way 
up, attracted by the mixed odors of some 
hidden marrow-bone enveloped in a decayed 
cabbage-leaf—a rare event, both of these ar- 
ticles being unusual oversights of the Search- 
he pri gredient of all these D 

e principal ingredient o' ese Dust- 
heaps 2 fine ote and ashes; but as the 
are accumulated from the contents of all the 
dust-holes and bins of the vicinity, and as 
many more as possible, the fresh arrivals in 
their origina] state present very heterogene- 
ous materials. We cannot better describe 
them than by presenting a brief sketch of 
the different departments of the Searchers 
and Sorters, who are assembled below to busy 
themselves upon the mass of original matters 
which are shot out from the carts of the dust- 
men. 

The bits of coal, the pretty numerous re- 
sults of accident and servants’ carelessness, 
are picked out, to be sold forthwith; the 
largest and best of the cinders are also se- 
lected, by another party, who sell them to 
laundresses, or to braziers (for whose pur- 
poses coke would do as wall) and the next 
sort of cinders, called the breeze, because it 
is left after the wind has blown the finer cin- 
ders through an upright sieve, is sold to the 
brick-makers. 

Two other departments, called the “ soft- 
ware” and the “ hard-ware,” are very import- 
ant. The former includes all vegetable and 
animal matters—everything that will decom- 
pose. These are selected and bagged at 
once, and carried off as soon as possible, to 
be sold as manure for plowed land, wheat, 
barley, &c. Under this head, also, the dead 
cats are comprised. They are generally the 
perquisites of the women searchers. Dealers 
come to the wharf, or dust-field, every even- 
ing ; they give sixpence for a white cat, four- 
pence for a colored cat, and for a black one 
according to her quality. The “hard-ware” 
includes all broken pottery—pans, crockery, 
earthenware, oyster-shells, &c., which are 
sold to make new roads. 

The bones are selected with care, and sold 
to the soap-boiler. He boils out the fat and 
marrow first, for special use, and the bones 
are then crushed and sold for manure. 

Of rags, the woolien rags are ba, and 
sent off’ for hop-manure ; the white linen 


rags are washed, and sold to make paper, 
large and very valuable. It was in fact | & 
a ‘Bou hill, and being in the’ vicinity of 


The “ tin things” are collected and put into 
an oven with a grating at the bottom, so that 
the solder which unites the parts melts, and 
runs through into a receiver. This is sold 
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tely; the detached pieces of tin are 

then sold to be melted up with old iron, &c. 
Bits of old brass, lead, &c., are sold to be 
melted up separately, or in the mixture of 


ores. 

All broken glass vessels, as cruets, mus- 
tard-pots, tumblers, wine-glasses, bottles, &., 
are sold to the old- shops. 

As for any articles of jewelry,—-silver 

ns, forks, thimbles, or other plate and 
valuables, they are pocketed off-hand by the 
first finder. Coins of gold and silver are of- 
ten found, and fe coppers.” 

Meantime, every is hard at work near 
the base of the great Dust-heap. A certain 
number of cart-loads having been raked and 
searched for all the different things just de- 
scribed, the whole of it now undergoes the 
process of sifting. The men throw up the 
staff, and the women sift it. 

“ When I was a young girl,” said Peg Dot- 


ting— 

e That’s a long while ago, Posey inter- 
rupted one of the sifters: but Peg did not 
hear her. 

“When I was-quite a yrs thing,” con- 
tinued she, addressing old John Doubleyear, 
who threw up the dust into her sieve, “it 
was ‘the fashion to wear pink roses in the 
shoes, as bright as that morsel of ribbon Sal- 
ly has just picked out of the dust ; yes and 
sometimes in the hair, too, on one side of the 
head, to set off the white powder and salve- 
stuff. I never wore one of these head- 
dresses myself—don’t throw up the dust so 
high, John—but [ lived only a few doors 
lower down from those as did. Don’t throw 
up the dust so high, [ tell ’ee—the wind 

es it into my fac 

“Ah! There! 


Sa 
What's that? suddenly 
exclaimed little Jem, running as fast as his 


r withered legs would allow him toward a 
Fresh heap, which had just been shot down on 
the wharf from a dustman’s cart. He made 
a dive and a search—then another—then one 
deeper still. “I’m sure I saw it!” cried he, 
and again made a dash with both hands into 
a a, and n to distribute the 
ashes and dust and rubbish on every side, to 
the great merriment of all the rest. 

“What did you sce, Jemmy ?” asked old 
Doubleyear, in a compassionate tone. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the boy, “ only it 
was like a bit of something made of real gold !” 

A fresh burst of la iter from the com- 
pan assembled followed this somewhat vague 

eclaration, to which the dustmen added 
one or two elegant epithets, expressive of 
their contempt of the notion that they could 
have overlooked a bit of anything valuable in 
the process of emptying sundry dust-holes, 
and carting them away. 

“ Ah,” said one of the sifters, “ poor Jem’s 
always a-fancying something or other good— 
but it never comes.” 

“Didn't I find three cats this mornin 
cried Jem, “two on ’em white ’uns! 
you go on!” 


™ 
Ow 





“TI meant something quite different from 
the like o’ that,” sai e other; “I was 
a-thinking of the rare sights all you three 
there have had, one time and another.” 

The wind having changed, and the da 
become bright, the party at work all seem 

i to be more merry than usual. The 
foregoing remark excited the curiosity of sev- 
eral of the sifters, who had recently joined 
the “company :” the parties alluded to were 
requested to favor them with the recital ; and 
though the request was made with only a 
half-concealed irony, still it was all in good- 
natured pleasantry, and was immediately 
complied with: Old Doubleyear spoke first : 

“T had a bad night of it with the rats some 
years ago—they runn’d all over the floor, and 
over the bed, and one on ’em come'd and guv 
a squeak close into my ear—so I couldn’t 
sleep comfortable. I wouldn’t ha’ minded a 
trifle of it, but this was too much of a good 
thing. So I got up before sunrise, and went 
out for a walk; and thinking I might as well 
be near our work-place, I slowly come’d down 
this way. I worked in a brick-field at that 
time, near the canal yonder. The sun was 
just a rising up behind the Dust-heap as I 
got in sight of it, and soon it rose above, and 
was very bright; and though I had two 
eyes then, I was obligated to shut them both. 

hen I opened them again, the sun was 
higher up; but in his haste to get over the 
Dust-heap, he had dropped something. You 
may laugh—I say he dropped something. 
Well—I can't say what it was, in course—a 
bit of his-self, I suppose. It was just like 
him—a bit on him, | mean—quite as bright— 
just the same—only not so big. And not u 
in the sky, but a-lying and sparkling all on 
fire upon the Dust-heap. Thinks I—I was a 
younger man then by some years than I am 
now—TI'll go and have a nearer look. 
Though you be a bit o’ the sun, maybe you 
won't hurt a poor man. So I walked toward 
the Dust-heap, and up I went, keeping the 

iece of sparkling fire in sight all the while. 

ut before I got up to it, the sun went be- 
hind a cloud—and as he went out-like, so 
the young ’un he had ig: om went out ar- 
ter him. And I had to climb up the heap 
for nothing, though I had marked the place 
vere it lay very percizely. But there was no 
signs at all on him, and no morsel left of the 
light as had been there. I searched all 
about ; but found nothing ’cept a bit ’o broken 
glass as had got stuck in the heel of an old 
shoe. And that’s my story. But if ever a 
man saw anything at all, [ saw a bit o the 
sun; and [ thank God for it. It was & 
blessed sight for a poor ragged old man of 
threescore and ten, which was my age at 
that time.” 

“ Now, Peggy!” cried several voices, “ tell 
us what yousaw. Peg sawa bit o’ the moon.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Dotting, rather indignant- 
ly ; “I'm no moon-raker. Nota sign of the 
moon was there, nor a spark of a star—the 
time [ speak on.” 
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“ Well 
*T don’t 


on, Pi on.” 
ow as Poll,” eaid Peggy. 


But being pacified by a few -tempered, 
though somewhat humnorouy eampinente 
she th 

ture 


us favored them with her little adven- 
‘ There was no moon, or stars, or comet, in 
the ’versal heavens, nor lamp nor lantern 
along the road, when I ed home one 
winter's night from the cottage of Widow 
Pin, where Thad been to tea with her and 
Mrs. Dry, as lived in the almshouses. They 
wanted Davy, the son of Bill Davy the milk- 
man, to sce me home with the lantern, but I 
wouldn’t let him, ’cause of his sore throat. 
Throat !—no it wasn’t his throat as was rare 
sore—it was—no, it wasn’t—yes, it was—it 
was his toe as was sore. His big toe. A 
nail out of his boot had got into it. I told 
him he’d be sure to have a toe, if he did- 
n’t go to church more regular, but he would- 
n’t yo and so my words come’d true. 
But, as I was a-saying, I wouldn’t let him 
by reason of his sore throat—toe, I mean— 
and as I went along, the night seemed to 
w darker and darker. A straight road, 
ough, and I was so used to it by day-time, 
it didn’t matter for the darkness. Hows’ever, 
when I come’d near the bottom of the Dust- 
heap as I had to the great dark heap 
was so "zackly the same as the night, you 
eouldn’t tell one from ¢tother. So, thinks I 
to myself—what was I thinking of at this 
moment *—for the life o’ me I can’t call it to 
mind ; but that’s neither here nor there, only 
for this—it was a something that led me to 
remember the story of how the devil goes 
about like a roaring lion. And while I was 
a-hoping he might not be out a-roaring that 
night, what should I see rise out of one side 
of the Dust-heap, but a beautiful shining 
star, of a violet color. I stood as still, as 
stock-still as any I don’t-know-what! There 
it lay, as beautiful as a new-born babe, all 
a-shining in the dust! By ogres I got 
courage to go a little nearer—and then a fit 
tle nearer still—for, says I to myself, I'm a 
sinful woman, I know, but I have repented, 
and do repent constantly of all the sins of 
ay youn and the backslidings of my age— 
which have been numerous; and once I had a 
ery heavy backsliding—but that’s neither 
‘were nor there. So, as I was a-saying, hay- 
ing collected all my sinfulness of life, and 
wambleness before Heaven, into a ish bit 
ef courage, forward I steps—a little furder— 
and a leetle furder more—un-til I come’d just 
to the beautiful shining star lying upon 
the dust. Well, it was a ta time f stood 
a-looking down at it, before I ventured to do 
what I arterwards did. But at last [ did 
tstoop down with both hands slowly—in case 
it might burn, or bite—and gathering up 
a good scoop of ashes as my hands went 
along, I took it up, and began a-carrying it 
home, all shining before me, and with a soft 
Blue mist rising up round about it. Heaven 





with what Providence had sent for some bet- 
ter purpose than to be carried home by an 
old woman like me, whom it had pleased 
Heaven to afflict with the loss of one leg, 
and the pain, ixpinse, and inconvenience of 
@ wooden one. Well, I was punished ; covet- 
ousness had its reward; for, presently, the 
violet light got very pale, and then went out; 
and when I reached home, still holding in 
both hands all [ had gathered up, and when 
I took it to the candle, it had burned into the 
red shell of a lobsky’s head, and its two 
black eyes poked up at me with a long stare 
—and ] may say, a strong smell, too—enough 
to knock a poor body known.” 

Great applause, and no little laughter, fol- 
lowed the conclusion of old Peggy’s story, but 
she did not join in the merriment. She said 
it was all very well for young folks to laugh, 
but at her age she had enough to do to pray; 
and she had never said so ey J prayers, nor 
with so much fervency, as she had done since 
she received the blessed sight of the blue star 
on the Dust-heap, and the chastising rod of 
the lobster’s head at home. 

Little Jem’s turn now came: the poor lad 
was, however, so excited by the recollection 
of what his companions called ‘“ Jem’s Ghost,” 
that he was unable to describe it in any co- 
herent language. To his imagination it had 
been a lovely vision,—the. one “ bright con- 
summate flower” of his life, which he trea- 
sured up as the most sacred image in his 
heart. He endeavored, in wild and hasty 
werds, to set forth, how that he had been 
bred a chimney-sweep ; that one Sunday af- 
ternoon he had left a set of companions, most 
on ’em sweeps, who were all playing at mar- 
bles in the church-yard, and he had wandered 
to the Dust-heap, where he had fallen asleep; 
that he was awoke by a sweet voice in the 
air, which said something about some one 
having lost her way!—that he, being now 
wide awake, looked up, and saw with his own 
eyes a young Angel, with fair hair and r 
p ih and "2 white wings at her shoul- 
ders, floating about like bright clouds, rise 
out of the dust! She had on a garment of 
shining crimson, which changed as he looked 
upon her to shining gold. She then ex- 
p ca with a joyful smile, “I see the right 
way e and the next moment the Angel was 

ne ! 

As the sun was just now very bright and 
warm for the time of year, and shining full 
upon the Dust-heap in its setting, one of the 
men endeavored to raise a laugh at the de- 
formed lad, by asking him if ‘he didn’t ex- 
pect to see just such another angel at this 
minute, who had lost her way in the field on 
the other side of the heap; but his jest 
failed. The earnestness and devout emotion 
of the boy to the vision of reality which his 
imagination, aided by the hues of sunset, had. 
thus exalted, were too much for the gross 
spirit of banter, and the speaker shrunk back 
into his dust-shovel, and affected to be very 


forgive me! I was punished for meddling! assiduous in his work. 














stacies at the prize. Even the white cat- 
skins paled before it. In all probability some 
of the men would have taken it from him, “to 
try and find the owner,” but for the presence 
and interference of his friends Peg Dotting 
and old Doubleyear, whose great age, even 
among the present company, gave them a 
certain position of and consideration. 
So all the rest now went their way, leaving 
the three to examine and speculate on the 


These Dust-heaps are a wonderful com- 

nd of things. A banker’s cheque for a 
considerable sum was found in one of them. 
It was on Herries & Farquhar, in 1847. But 
bankers’ cheques, or gold and silver articles, 
are the least valuable of their ingredients. 
Among other things, a variety of useful chem- 
icals are extracted. Their chief value, how- 
ever, is for the making of bricks. The fine 


cinder-dust and ashes are used in the clay | carry 


of the bricks, both for the red and gray 
stacks. Ashes are also used as fuel between 
the layers of the clump of bricks, which 
could not be burned in that position without 
them. The ashes burn away, and keep the 
bricks open. Enormous quantities are used. 
In the brickfields at Uxbridge, near the 
Drayton Station, one of the brickmakers 
alone will frequently contract for fifteen or 
sixteen thousand chaldrons of this cinder- 
dust, in one order. Fine coke, or coke-dust, 
affects the market at times as a rival; but 
fine coal, or coal-dust, never, because it 
would spoil the bricks. 

As one of the heroes of our tale had been 
originally—before his promotion—a chim- 
ney-sweeper, it ws be only appropriate to 

er @ passing word on the genial subject of 
soot. Without speculating on its origin and 
parentage, whether derived from the cookin 
of a Christmas-dinner, or the production 0’ 
the beautiful colors and odors of exotic plants 


in a conservatory, it can briefly be shown to | go 


possess many qualities both useful and orna- 
mental. 

When soot is first collected, it is called 
“ —~ soot,” which, being sifted, is then 
called “fine soot,” and is sold to farmers for 
manuring and preserving wheat and turnips. 
This is more especially used in Hereford- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Essex, &c. It is rather a 
costly article, being fivepence per bushel. 
One contractor sells annually as much as 
three thousand bushels; and he gives it as 
his opinion, that there must be at least one 


hundred and fifty thousand bushels per an- 


prize | num) sold in London. Farmer Smutwise, of 


Bradford, distinctly asserts that the price of 
the soot he uses on his land is returned to 
him in the straw, with improvement also to 
the grain. And we believe him. Lime is 
used to dilute soot when aa as &@ ma- 
nure. Using it will keep off snaila, 
slugs, and ceieopilions from and various 
Gime. voguteblen, 90 ten from dahlias fas 
shooting up, and other flowers ; but women 
to add that we have sometimes known it ki 
or burn up the things it was intended to 
esc et eating. In short, we 
y no means so safe to use for any purpose 
garden manure, as fine diet dad wood- 
ashes, which are good for almost any kind of 
produce, whether turnips or roses. Indeed, 
we should like to have one fourth or fifth 
of our garden-beds composed of excel- 
ent stuff of this kind. From all that has 
been said, it will have become very intelligi- 
ble why these Dust-heaps are so valuable. 
roa lor ab ra ay — on —_ 
their magnitude, (the ity 0} them 
is much the wb but with the demand. 
About the year 1820, the Marylebone Dust- 
heap produced between four thousand and 
five thousand pounds. In 1832, St. George’s 
paid Mr. Stapleton five hundred pounds a 
year, not to leave the Heap standing, but to 
it away. Of course he was only too 
glad to be paid highly for selling his Dust. 
But to return. The three friends havin 
settled to their satisfaction the amount 
money they should probably obtain by the 
sale of the golden miniature-frame, and fin- 
ished the castles which they had built with 
it in the air, the frame was again infolded in 
the sound part of the aaa tee 
and rottenness of the law were cast away, 
and up they rose to bend their steps home- 
ward to the little hovel where Peggy lived, 
she having invited the others to tea, that 
they might talk yet more fully over the won- 
derful good luck that had befallen them. 

“ Why, if there isn’t a man’s head in the 
canal!” suddenly cried little Jem. “ 
there !—isn’t that a man’s head *—Yes; it' 
a drownded man !” 

“ A drownded man, as I live!” ejaculated 
old Doubleyear. 

“Lets get him out, and see!” cried Peg- 
gy- “Perhaps the poor soul's not quite 
ne.” 

Little Jem scuttled off to the edge of the 
canal, followed by the two old people. As 
soon as. the body had floated nearer, Jem got 
down into the water, and stood breast-high, 
vainly measuring his distance, with one arm 
out, to see if he could reach some part of the 
body as it was passing. As the attempt was 
evidently without a chance, old Doubleyear 
m to get down into the water behi 
him, and holding him by one hand, pecan | 
was thus enabled to make a plunge fo: 

as the body was floating by. He succeeded 





hundred and fifty times this quantity (four 


in reaching it, but the jerk was too much for 
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; Dosbleyear aud the 
ing almost in the mid- 


t between them. would 

ly have been drowned, had not old 

caught up a long dust-rake that was 

at hand—scrambled down up to her 
in the canal—clawed hold of 

p with the teeth of the rake, and 

t the whole to land. Jem was 

first up the bank, and helped up his two he- 

roic companions: after which, with no small 

difficulty, they contrived to haul the body of 

the er out of the water. Jem at once 

ized in him the forlorn figure of the 

man who had in the morning, 

| a dt alin canal as he walked 


Its a fact well known to those who work 
in the vicinity of these — Dust-heaps, that 
when the ashes have been warmed by the 
gun, cats and kittens that have been taken 
out of the canal and buried a few inches be- 
neath the surface, have usually revived ; and 
the same has often occurred in the case of 
men. Accordingly, the three, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, dragged the body along to 
the Dust-heap, where they made a 
trench, in which they placed it, covering it 
all over up to the neck. 
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“There now,” ejaculated Peggy, sitting 
down with a long puff to seootee bev breath, 
“he'll lie comfortable, whether or no.” 

Couldn't lie better,” said old Doubleyear, | 
“even if he knew it.” 

The three now seated themselves close by, | 
to await the result. 

“T thought I'd a lost him,” said Jem, “and 
myself too; and when I pulled Daddy in ar- 
ter me, I guv us all three up for this world.” 

* Yes,” said Doubleyear, “it must have 
gone queer with us if Peggy had not come in 
with the rake. How d’yee feel, old girl? for 
you’ve had a narrow escape too. | wonder 
we were not too heavy for you, and so pulled 

in to go with us.” 

“The Lord be praised!” fervently ejacu- 
lated Peggy, pointing toward the pallid face 
that lay surrounded with ashes. A convul- 
sive twitching passed over the features, the 
lips trembled, the ashes over the breast 
heaved, and a low moaning sound, which 
might have come from the bottom of the 
canal, washeard. Again the moaning sound, 
and then the eyes opened, but cl almost 
immediately. 
 “ Poor dear soul,” whispered Peggy, “ how 
he suffers in surviving. Lift him up a little. 
Softly. Don’t be afeard. We're only your 

angels, like—only poor cinder-sifters— 
on’tee be afeard.” 

. By various kindly attentions and maneu- 

vers such as these poor le had been ac- 

customed to practice on those who were 





‘taken out of the canal, the unfortunate gen- 


tleman was ually t to his senses, 
Hie grand ates hin, as he might—now 
‘in the anxious, though im 
faces of the thrée objects, all in their 
“ weeds” and d then up at the hugo 
ee over which the moon was now 

“Land of quiet Death!” murmured he, 
faintly, “or land of Life, as dark and stil!— 
1 have from one into the other ; but 
which of ye [am now in, seems doubtful to 
my senses.” 

“ Here we are, poor gentleman,” cried Peg. 

, “here we are, friends about you. 

ow did ’ee tumble into the canal ?” 

“The Earth, then, ouce more!” said the 
stranger, with a deep sigh. ‘“I know where 
I am, now. I remember this great dark hill 
of ashes—like Death’s kingdom, full of all 
sorts of strange things, and put to many 
uses.” 

“Where do you live ?” asked old Double- 
year. “ Shall we try and take you home, 
sir ?” 

The stranger shook his head mournfully. 
All this time, little Jem had been assiduous ly 
employed in rubbing his feet and then his 
hands; in doing which, the piece of dirty 
oe with the miniature - frame, 

pped out of his breast-pocket. A good 
thought instantly struck Peggy. 

“ Run, Jemmy dear—run with that golden 
thing to Mr. Spikechin, the pawnbroker's— 
get something upon it directly, and buy some 
nice brandy—and some Godfrey's cordial— 
and a blanket, Jemmy—and call a coach, 
and get up outside on it, and make the 
coachee drive back here as fast as you can.” 

But before Jemmy could attend to this, 
Mr. Waterhouse, the stranger whose life they 
had preserved, raised himself on one elbow, 
and extended his hand to the miniature- 
frame. Directly he looked at it he raised 
himself higher up—turned it about once or 
twice—then caught up the piece of parch- 
ment, and uttering an ejaculation which no 
one could have distinguished either as of joy 
or of pain, sank back fainting. 

In brief, this parchment was a portion of 
the title-deeds he had lost ; and though it did 
not prove sufficient to enable him to recover 
his feteni, it brought his opponent to a com- 

ition, which gave him an annuity for life. 
Renal as this was, he determined that these 


= people, who had so generously saved his 
ife at the risk of their own, should be sharers 
Finding that what they most desired 
in the neighborhood of 


in it. 
was to have a “4 
the Dust-heap, built large enough for all 
three to live together, and keep a cow, Mr. 
Waterhouse paid a visit to Manchester 

uare, where the owner of the property re- 
sided. He told his story, as far as was need- 
ful, and proposed to purchase the field in 
question. 

The great Dust-Contractor was much 
amused, and his daughter—a very accom- 
plished young lady—was extremely inter- 





AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 





ested. So the matter was speedily 
to the satisfaction and pleasure of all parties. 
The uaintance, however, did not end 
; 1 ae gaan his visits 
juentiy, an e roposals 
man tole sf hand, she hbvidg al- 
ready expressed her of a itious an- 

ower Sak her father. hit sii: 

“ Well, Sir,” said the latter, “ you wish to 
marry my daughter, and she wishes to mar- 
ry you. You are a gentleman and a scholar, 
but you have no money. My daughter is 
what you see, and she has no money. But I 
have; and therefore, as she likes you and I 
like you, I'll make you both an offer. I will 
give my daughter twenty thousand A sora 
—or you have the Dust-heap. Choose!” 

Mr. Waterhouse was puzzled and amused, 
and referred the matter entirely to the 
young lady. But she was for having the 
money, and no trouble. She said the 
heap might be worth much, but they did not 
undeesiond the business. 

“Very well,” said her father, laughing, 
“then, there’s the money.” 

This was the identical Dust-hea 
know from perro yeep vem a ch My 
subsequently sold for forty thousan 
ore expurted to Rumis to rebuild Mos- 
cow. 


here. 


as we 





{From Household Words } 
AN EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. 

Is one of the dirtiest and most gloomy 

streets leading to the Rue St. Denis, in 
Paris, there nro, I a tall and ancient house, 
the lower portion of which is a large mercer’s 
shop. This establishment is held to be one 
of very best in the neighborhood, and 
has for many years belonged to an individu- 
al on whom we will bestow the name of Ra- 


min. 
About ten a. ago, Monsieur Ramin was 


@ jovial red~- man of forty, who joked 
his customers into purchasing his goods, 
flattered the pretty grisettes outrageously, and 
now and then gave them a Sunday treat at 
the barrier, as the cheapest way of securing 
their custom. Some le thought him a 
careless, good-natured fellow, and wondered 
how, with his off-hand ways, he contrived to 
make money so fast, but those who knew 

im well saw that he was one of those who 
“never lost an nity.” Others de- 
clared that Monsieur Ramin’s own definition 
of his character was, that he was a “ bon en- 
fant,” and that “it was all luck.” He 

his shoulders and laughed when 

people hinted at his deep scheming in mak- 

ing, and his skill in taking advantage of Ex- 
ent Opportunities. 

He was sitting in his gloomy parlor one 
fine morning in spring, breakfasting from a 
dark liquid honored with the name of onion 
soup, glancing at the ne r, and sy 
ing a vigilant look on the shop through the 
open door, when his old servant Catharine 
suddenly observed : 





“Tsu you know Monsieur Bunelle has 
come to live in the vacant apartment on the 
fourth floor ?” 

“ What!” exclaimed Monsieur Ramin, in & 
loud key. 

Catharine repeated her statement, to which 
her master listened in total silence. 

“Well!” he said at length, in his most 
careless tones, “ what about the old fellow” 
and he once more resumed his triple occupa- 
tion of reading, eating, and watching. 

“Why,” continued Catharine, “they say 
he is nearly dying, and that his housekeeper, 
Marguerite, vowed he could never get up 
stairs alive. It took two men to him 
up; and when he was at length quiet in bed, 

arguerite went down to the porter’s lodge, 
and sobbed there a whole hour, saying her 
poor master hed the gout, the rheumatics, 
and a bad asthma; that though he had been 
got up stairs, he would never come down 
again alive; that if she could only get him 
to confess his sins and make his will, she 
would not mind it so much; but that when 
she spoke of the lawyer or the priest, he 
blasphemed at her like a heathen, and de- 
elared that he would live to bury her and 
eve else.” 

onsieur Ramin heard Catharine with 
great attention, forgot to finish his soup, and 
remained for five minutes in profound rumi- 
nation, without so much as iving two 
customers who had entered the shop and 
were waiting to be served. When aroused, 
he was h to exclaim : 

“ What an excellent unity !” 

Monsieur Bonelle had been Ramin’s pre- 
decessor. The succession of the latter to the 
shop was a m No one ever knew 
how it was that this young and poor assistant 
managed to replace his patron. Some said 
that he had detected Monsieur Bonelle in 
frauds which he threatened to e unless 
the business were given to him as the 

rice of his silence ; others averred, that 

aving drawn a prize in the lottery, he had 
resolved to set wp a fierce opposition over the 
way, and that Monsieur Bonelle, having ob- 
tained a hint of his intentions, had ey 
it most se to accept the trifling sum hi 

clerk offered, and avoid a ruinous competi- 
tion. Some charitable souls— moved no 
doubt by Monsieur Bonelle’s misfortune—en- 
deavored to console and pump him; but all 
they could get from him was the bitter ex- 
clamation, “To think I should have been 
duped by Aim” For Ramin had the art, 
though then a mere youth, to pass himself 
off on his master as an innocent provincial 
lad. Those who sought an explanation from 
the new mercer were still more unsuccess- 
ful. ‘My good old master,” he said in his 
jovial way, “felt in need of and so I 
obligingly relieved him of all business and 
botheration.” 

Years 
neither 
master.” 


away; Ramin prospered, and 
ought nor heard of ‘his good old 
The house, of which he tenanted 
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portion, was offered for sale. He 

had long coveted it, and had almost con- 
is we! —— the — owner, 
onsieur Bonelle unexpec stepped 
in at the eleventh hour, and by offering a 
trifle more secured the in. The rage 
and mortification of Monsieur Ramin were 
extreme. He could not understand how Bo- 
nelle, whom he had thught ruined, had 
scraped up 60 a sum; his lease was 
out, and he now felt himself at the mercy of 
the man he hadso much injured. But either 
Monsieur Bonelle was free from vindictive 
feelings, or those feelings did not blind him 
to the iency of keeping a good tenant : 
for th he raised the rent until Monsieur 
Ramin groaned inwardly, he did not refuse 
to renew the lease. They had met at that 

iod, but never since. ; 

“ Well, Catharine,” observed Monsieur Ra- 
min to his old servant on the following morn- 
ing, “ How is that good Monsieur Bonelle get- 


on ?” 
“[ dare say you feel very un about 
him,” she re ed with a Aan 4 wre 
Monsieur in looked up and frowned. 


“Catharine,” said he, dryly, “you will 
have the goodness, in the first place, not to 
~ om ak ge ga in the second 

u will oblige me ing up stairs 
to ‘opie after the “health “i Mendes Bo- 
nelle, and say that I sent you.” 

Catharine grumbled, and obeyed. Her 
master was in the shop, when she returned in 
a few minutes, and delivered with evident 
satisfaction the following gracious message : 

“Monsieur Bonelle desires his compliments 
to he and declines to state how he is; he 
will also thank you to attend to your own 
shop, and not to trouble yourself about his 
health.” 


‘How does he look *” asked Monsieur Ra- 
min, with perfect composure. 

“T caught a glimpse of him, and he ap- 
pears to me to be rapidly preparing for the 
good offices of the undertaker.” 

Monsieur Ramin smiled, rubbed his hands, 
and joked merrily with a dark-eyed grisette, 
who was cheapening some ribbon for her cap. 
That girl made an excellent bargain that 


day. 

Toward dusk the mercer left the shop to 
the care of his attendant, and softly stole u 
to the fourth story. In answer to his gentle 
ring, @ little old woman opened the door, and 
giving him a rapid look, said briefly : 

“ Monsieur is inexorable; he won’t see any 
doctor whatever.” 

She was going to shut the door in his face, 
when Ramin quickly interposed, under his 
breath, with “ J am not a doctor.” 

She looked at him from head to foot. 

“ Are you a lawyer ?” 

“ Nothing of the sort, my good lady.” 

“Well then, are you a priest ” 

“T may almost say, quite the reverse.” 

" Indeed, you must go away, Master sees no 
one. 





Once more she would have shut the door, 
but Ramin prevented her. 

“My lady,” said he in his most insin- 
uating tones, “it is true I am neither a law- 
yer, adoctor, nora priest. I am an old friend, 
a very old friend of your excellent master ; 
I have come to see good Monsieur Bonelle in 
his present affliction.” 

erite did not answer, but allowed 
him to enter, and closed the door behind 
him. He was going to pass from the narrow 
and gloomy ante-chamber into an inner room 
—whence now proceeded a sound of loud 
tn, Py the old woman laid her 
hand on his arm, and raising herself on tip- 
toe, to reach his ear, whispered : 

“For Heaven's sake, sir, since you are his 
friend, do talk to him; do tell him to make 
his will, and hint something about a soul to 
be. saved, and all that sort of thing: do, 
sir!” 


Monsieur Ramin nodded and winked in 
way that said “I will.” He proved however 
his prudence by not as aloud ; for a 
voice from within sharply exclaimed, 

“ Marguerite, you are talking to some one. 
Marguerite! I will see neither doctor nor 
lawyer ; and if any meddling priest dare—” 

“Tt is only an ad friend, sir ;” interrupted 
Marguerite, opening the inner door. 

Her master, on looking up, perceived the 
red face of Monsieur Ramin peeping over 
the old woman’s shoulder, and yrefully cried 
out : 

“How dare you bring that fellow here? 
And you, sir, how dare you come 2” 

‘My good old friend, there are ww -' 
said Ramin, spreading his fingers over the left 

ket of his waistcoat—“ there are feelings,” 

e repeated, “ that cannot be subdued. e 
such feeling brought me here. The fact is, I 
am a good-natured easy fellow, and I never 


bear malice. I never forget an old friend, 
but love to forget old differences when | find 
one party in affliction.” 


He drew a chair forward as he spoke, and 
composedly seated himself opposite to his late 
master. 

Monsieur Bonelle was a thin old man, with 
a pale shi face and keen features. At 
first he eyed his visitor from the depths of his 
vast arm-chair; but, as if not satisfied with 
this distant view, he bent forward, and lay- 
ing both hands on his thin knees, he looked 
up into Ramin’s face with a fixed and pierc- 
ing He had not, however, the power 
of disconcerting his guest. 

“What did you come here for?” he at 
length asked. 

“Merely to have the extreme satisfaction 
of seeing how you are, my good old friend. 
Nothing more.” 

‘ Well, look at me—and then go.” 

Nothing could be so discouraging: but 
this was an Exvellent Opportunity, and when 
Monsieur Ramin had an excellent eereney 
in view, his ae gers was invincible. Be- 
ing now resolved to stay, it was not in Mon- 
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sieur Bonelle’s power to banish him. At the 
same time he had tact enough to render his 
presence agreeable. He knew that his coarse 
and boisterous wit had often delighted Mon- 
sieur Bonelle of old, and he now exerted 
himself so successfully as to betray the old 
man two or three times into meorty: nage: 

‘“Remin,” said he at length, laying his 
thin hand on the arm of his guest, and peer- 
ing with his keen glance into the mercer’s 
von face, “ you are a funny fellow, but I 

ow you; youcannot make me believe you 
have called just to see how I am, to 
amuse me. Come, be candid for once; what 


do you want ?” 

* eam threw himself back in his chair, 
and laughed blandly, as much as to say, “ Can 
you suspect me ?” 

“T have no shop now out of which you can 
wheedle me,” continued the old man; “and 
surely you are not such a fool as to come to 
me for money.” 

“ Money !” ted the draper, as if his 
host had mentioned something he never 
dreamt of. ‘Oh, no!” 

Ramin saw it would not do to broach the 
subject he had really come about, too pois 
ly, now that suspicion seemed so wide awake 
—the opportunity had not arrived. 

“ There is something up, Ramin, I know ; 
I see it in the twinkle of your eye; but you 
can’t deceive me again.” 

“Deceive you?” said the jolly schemer, 
shaking his head cr ens * Deceive a 
man of” our tee anddepth? Im 
sible ! e bare supposition is flattery. 
dear friend,” he continued, soothingly, “I did 
not dream of such a thing. The fact is, Bo- 
nelle, though they call me a jovial, careless, 
rattling dog, I have a conscience; and, some- 
how, I have never felt quite easy about the 
way in which I became ee successor down- 


stairs. It was rather sharp practice, I ad- 
mit.” 
Bonelle seemed to relent. 


“ Now for it,” said the 


portunity-hunter 


to himself—“ By-the-bye,” (speaking aloud,) | sigh 


“this house must be a great trouble to you in 
your present weak state? . Two of your lodg- 
ers have lately gone — without paying— 
@ great nuisance, especially to an invalid.” 

“T tell you I’m as sound as a colt.” 

“ At all events, the whole concern must be a 
great bother to you. If I were you, I would 
sell the house.” 

“ And if I were you,” returned the landlord, 
dryly, “I would buy it —” 

“ Precisely,” interrupted the tenant, eagerly. 

“That is, if you could get it. Pooh! I 
knew you were after something. Will you 
give eighty thousand franes for it ” abruptly 
asked Monsieur Bonelle. 

“ Eighty thousand francs!” echoed Ramin. 
“Do you take me for Louis Philippe or the 
Bank of France !” 

“Then, we'll say no more about it—are 
you not afraid of leaving your shop so long *” 

Ramin returned to the charge, heedless of 





the hint to depart. “The fact is, my good 
old friend, has. money is not my stron 
point just now. But if you wish very m 

to be relieved of the concern, what ne you to 
a life annuity t I could manage that.” 

Monsieur le gave a short, dry, church- 
yard cough, and looked as if his life were not 
worth an hour’s purchase. “You think 
yourself immensely clever, I dare say,” he 
said. ‘They have persuaded you that I am 
dying. Stuff! I shall bury you yet.” 

The mercer ponees at the chin a 
frame, and exclaimed to himself, “ Deluded 
old gentleman !» “My dear Bonelle,” he 
continued, aloud, “I know well the strength 
of your admirable constitution ; but allow me 
to observe that you neglect yourself too much. 
Now, eee a good sensible doctor —” 

Ph ‘ you pay him *” interrogated Bonelle, 
« Most willingly,” replied Ramin, with an 

ess that made the old man smile. 
“ As to the annuity, since the subject annoys 
you, we will talk of it some other time.” 

“ After you have heard the doctor's re- 
port,” sneered Bonelle. 

The mercer gave him a stealthy glance, 
which the old man’s keen look immediately 
detected. Neither could repress a smile: 
these good souls understood one another per- 
fectly, and Ramin saw that this was not the 
Excellent Opportunity he desired, and de- 


The next day Ramin sent a neighboring 
medical man, and heard it was his opinion 


y | that if Bonelle held on for three months long- 


er, it would be a miracle. Delightful news! 

Several days elapsed, and although very 
anxious, Ramin assumed a careless air, and did 
not call upon his landlord, or take any notice 
of him. At the end of the week old Margue- 
- entered the shop to make a trifling pur- 
chase. 

“ And how are we getting on up-stairs ™” 
negligently asked } Hasan aot 

“Worse and worse, my good sir,” she 

ed. ‘We have rheumatic pains which 

often make us use expressions the reverse of 
Christian-like, and yet nothing can induce us 
to see either the lawyer or the priest ; the 
ut is getting nearer to our stomach every 

y, and still we go on talking about the 
strength of our constitution. Oh, sir, if you 
have any influence with us, do, pray do, tell 
us how wicked it is to die without making 
wr pth or — one’s sins.” $ 

“ up this very evening,” ambigu- 
ously replied onsieur Ramin i eng vi 

He kept his promise, and found Monsieur 
Bonelle in bed, groaning with pain, and in the 
worst of tempers. 

‘What poisoning doctor did you send *” he 
asked, with an ireful glance ; “1 want no doc- 
tor, I am not ill; I will not follow his pre- 
scription ; he forbade me to eat; I will eat.” 

“He is a very clever man,” said the visitor. 
“He told me that never in the whole course 
of his experience has he met with what he 
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as exists 


“The doctor owned that you had a won- 
epee ver constitution.” 

“Who said [ hadn’t ?” exclaimed the inva- 
lid feebly. 


“You may rely on it, would preserve 
your health c if you had not the trouble 
of these vexatious lodgers. Have you thought 
about the life res said Ramin as care- 
lessly as he could, dering how near the 
matter was to his h and wishes. 

“Why, I have scruples,” returned Bonelle, 
Coughing. “TI do not wish to take you in. 
My longevity would be the ruin of you.” 

“To meet that difficulty,” dickly ‘replied 
the mercer, “we can reduce the interest.” 

“ But [ must have high interest,” placidly 
returned Monsieur Bonelle. 

Ramin, on hearing this, burst into a loud 
fit of laughter, called Monsieur Bonelle a si 
old fox, gave him a poke in the ribs, whic 
made the old man cough for five minutes, and 
then proposed that they should talk it over 
some other day. The mercer left Monsieur 
Bonelle in the act of protesting that he felt 
as strong as & man of forty. 

aon opel felt in no h ~~ vet 
clude the pro agreement. “The later 
one be ine to pay, the better,” he said, as he 
descended the stairs. 

on, and the negotiation made no 
way. lt struck the observant tradesman that 
all was not right. Old Marguerite several 
times refused to admit him, declaring her 
master was rer there was something 
mysterious and forbidding in her manner that 
seemed to Monsieur Ramin very ominous. 
At length a sudden thought occurred to him: 
the housekeeper—wishing to become her mas- 
ter's heir—had heard his scheme and opposed 
it. On the very day that he arrived at this 
conclusion, he met a lawyer, with whom he had 
formerly had some transactions, coming down 
the staircase. The sight sent a chill through 
the mercer’s commercial heart, and & presen- 
timent—one of those presentiments that sel- 
dom deceive—told him it was too late. He 
had, however, the fortitude to abstain from 
visiting Monsieur Bonelle until evening came ; 
when Fe went up, resolved to see him in spite 
of all Marguerite might urge. The door was 
half-open, and the old housekeeper stood talk- 
ing on the landing to a middle-aged man in a 

cassock. ‘ 

“It is all over! The old witch has got the 
priests at him,” — Ramin, inwardl 
groaning at his own folly in allowing himself 
to be forestalled. 

“ You cannot see Monsieur to-night,” sharp- 
ly said Marguerite, as he attempted to pass. 

“ Alas! is my excellent friend so very ill ?” 
asked Ramin, in a mournful tone. 





“ Sir,” eagerly said the clergyman, catch- 

him by the of his coat, “if you are 

in the friend of that unhappy man, do 

seek to bring him into a more suitable frame 

I have seen many dying men, but 

never so much obstinacy, never such infatu- 
ated belief'in the duration of life.” 

“Then you think he really is dying,” asked 
Ramin ; and, in spite of the melancholy ac- 
cent he endeavored to assume, there was 
something so peculiar in his tone, that the 
pet loaked at him very fixedly as he slowly 
re 


Yen, sir, I think he is.” 
“ Ah!” was all Monsieur Ramin said ; and 


.a8 the clergyman had now relaxed his hold of 


the button, Ramin in spite of the re- 
monstrances of Marguerite, who rushed after 
the priest. He found Monsieur Bonelle in 
bed and in a towering rage. 

“Oh! Ramin, my friend,” he groaned, 
“ never take a housekeeper, and never let her 
know you have any property. They are 
harpies, Ramin,—harpies! such a day as | 
have had; first, the lawyer, who comes to 
write down ‘my last testamentary disposi- 
tions, as he calls them ; then the priest, who 
gently hints that [ am a dying man. Oh, 
what a day !” 

“ And did 
friend ?” 
keen look. 

“Make my will?” indignantly exclaimed 
the old man ; “make my will? what do you 
mean, sir? do you mean to say I am dying ” 

‘“‘ Heaven forbid !” piously ejaculated Kamin. 

“Then why do you ask me if I had been 
making my will?’ angrily resumed the old 
man. He then began to be extremely abusive. 

When money was in the way, Monsieur 
Ramin, though otherwise of a violent temper, 
had the meekness of a lamb. He bore the 
treatment of his host with the meekest pa- 
tience, and having first locked the door so as 
to make sure that Marguerite would not in- 
terrupt them, he watched Monsieur Bonelle 
attentively, and satisfied himself that the Ex- 
cellent Opportunity he had been ardently 
longing for had arrived. “He is going fast,” 
he thought; “and unless I settle the agree- 
ment to-night, and get it drawn up and 
signed to-morrow, it will be too late.” 

“My dear friend,” he at length said aloud, 
on oe that the old gentleman had 
fairly exhausted himself and was lying pant- 
ing on his back, “ you are indeed a lamenta- 
ble instance of the lengths to which the greedy 
lust of lucre will carry our poor human nature. 
It is really distressing to see Marguerite, a 
faithful, attached servant, suddenly converted 
into @ tormenting — by the — of a 
legacy! Lawyers and priests fiock around 
you like ; drawn hither by the 
the miseries of having 


ou make i will, my excellent 
'y asked Monsieur Ramin, witha 


birds of _ 
scent of gold! , 
delicate health combined with a sound con- 


stitution and la rty |” 
“ Ramin,” grinned the old man, looking in- 
quiringly into his visitor's face, “you are 
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again going to talk to me about that annuity |“I see you will insist upon making it the 


—I know you are!” 
“ My excellent friend, it is merely to deliver 
you from a painful position.” 


other five hundred francs. 


Monsieur Ramin said this as if five thou- 


sand five hundred francs had already been 


“T am sure, Ramin, you think in your soul | mentioned, and was the ba summit of Mon- 


I am dying,” whimpered Monsieur Bonelle. 


sieur Bonelle’s ambition. 


ut the ruse failed 


“A my dear sir. Dying? 1 will| in its effect; the sick man never so much as 


tbe to you that you have never been in 
tter health. In the first place you feel no 
in 7? 


“ Excepting from rheumatism,” groaned | ‘there is such a thing ‘as 
too acute. How can you expect that I sh 


Monsieur Bonelle. 


* But, my dear friend.” urged Monsieur 


Ramin in a tone of feeling remonstrance, 


ing too herp, 


“Rheumatism ! who ever died of rheuma- | give you more when your constitution is so 


tism ? and if that be all -—” 
* No, it is not all,” interrupted the old man 


and you are to be such a long liver?” 
“Yes, but I may be carried off one of these 


with great irritability ; “ what would you say | days,” quietly observed the old man, evident- 
to the gout getting higher and higher up|ly wishing to turn the chance of his own 


a The’, - disagreeable, but if 
“The gout is rather di a ut i 
there is nothing else —” 
“ Yes, there is something else,” sharply 


said Monsieur Bonelle. “There is an asthma | “‘ you are so good 


eath to account. 
“Indeed, and I hope so,” muttered the 


mercer, who was getting very ill-tempered. 


“You see,” soothingly continued Bonelle, 
& man of business, Ramin, 


that will scarcely let me breathe, and a rack- | that you will double the actual value of the 
ing pain in my head that does not allow me | house in no time. I am a quiet, easy person, 
&@ moment's ease. But if you think I am dy- | indifferent to money; otherwise this house 


ing, Ramin, you are quite mistaken.” 


would now bring me in eight thousand at the 


“No doubt, my dear friend, no doubt ; but | very least.” 


in the meanwhile sup we talk of this 


“Eight thousand!” indignantly exclaimed 


annuity. Shall we say one thousand francs|the mercer. “Monsieur Bonelle, you have 


@ year.” 


no conscience. Come now, my dear friend, 


What ” asked Bonelle, looking at him |dobereasonable. Six thousand francs a year 


very fixedly. 

“ My dear friend, I mistook; I meant two 
thousand francs per annum,” hurriedly re- 
joined Ramin. 

Monsieur Bonelle closed his eyes, and - 
peared to fall into a gentle slumber. e 
mercer coughed ; the sick man never moved. 

‘ Monsieur Bonelle.” 

No reply. 

“ My excellent friend.” 

Utter silence. 

“ Are you asleep ?” 

A long pause. 

“Well, then, what do you say to three 
thousand *” 

Monsieur Bonelle opened his eyes. 

“ Ramin,” said he, sententiously, “you are 
@ fool ; the house brings me in four thousand 
as it is.” 

This was quite false, and the mercer knew 
it; but he had his own reasons for wishing 
to seem to believe it true. 

“Good Heavens!” said he, with an air of 

¢ innocence, “who could have thought 
it, and the lodgers constantly running away. 
Four thousand? Well, then, you shall have 
four thousand.” 

Monsieur Bonelle shut his eyes once more, 
and murmured “The mere rental—non- 
sense!” He then folded his hands on his 


breast, and appeared to compose himself to 


sleep. 

“Oh, what a sharp man of business he is!” 
Ramin said, admiringly: but for once omni- 
potent flattery failed in its effect: “So acute!” 


(I don’t mind saying six) is really a very 
handsome income for a man of your quiet 
habits. Come, be reasonable.” But Mon- 
sieur Bonelle turned a deaf ear to reason, 
and closed his eyes once more. What be- 
tween opering and shutting them for the 
next quarter of an hour, he at length induced 
Monsieur Ramin to offer him seven thousand 


nes. 

“Very well, Ramin. a ,” he quietl 
said ; you have made gp la e 
bargain.” To this succeeded a violent fit of 
coughing. 

As Ramin unlocked the door to leave, he 
found old Marguerite, who had been listening 
all the time, ready to assail him with a tor- 
rent of whispered abuse for duping her @ rs 
dear innocent old master into such a bar- 

in.” The mercer bore it all very patient- 

; he could make all allowances for her excited 

eelings, and only rubbed his hands and bade 
her a jovial evening. 

The agreement was signed on the follow- 
ing day, to the indignation of old Marguerite, 
and the mutual satisfaction of the parties 
concerned. 

Every one admired the luck and shrewd- 
ness Ramin, for the old man every da 
was repo! worse; and it was clear to afl 
that the first quarter of the annuity would 
never be paid. Marguerite, in her wrath, 
told the story as a grievance to every one; 
people listened, shook their heads, and pro- 
nounced Monsieur Ramin to be a deuced 
clever fellow. 





continued he, with a yon | glance at the 
old man, who remained periectly unmoved. 





A month ela: As Ramin was coming 
down one morning from the attics, where he 
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been giving notice to a widow who 
failed in paying her rent, he heard a 
on the stairs. Presently a sprightly 


in buoyant health and its, 
ing the form oF 0 ag Ronslis’ op 


. Ramin stood aghast. 

“Well, Ramin,” gaily said the old man, 
“how are you getting on? Have you been 
tormenting the widow up stairs? Why, 
man, we must live and let live !” 

* Monsieur Bonelle,” said the mercer, in a 
hollow tone; “may [ ask where are your 
rheumatics ?” 

“Gone, my dear friend,—gone.” 

“And the gout that was creeping higher 
and higher every day,” exclaimed Monsieur 
Ramin, in a voice of anguish. 

“It went lower and lower, till it disap- 
— altogether,” composedly replied Bo- 
nelle. 

your asthma——” 
“The asthma remains, but asthmatic peo- 
le are proverbially long-lived. It is, I have 
told, the only complaint that Methusalah 
was troubled with.” With this Bonelle 
opened his door, shut it, and disappeared. 

Ramin was transfixed on the stairs; petri- 
fied with intense disappointment, and a pow- 
erful sense of having heen duped. When he 
was discovered, he stared vacantly, and raved 
about an Excellent Opportunity of taking his 
revenge. 

The wonderful cure was the talk of the 
neighborhood, whenever Monsieur Bonelle 
appeared in the streets, jauntily flourishing 
his cane. In the first frenzy of his despair, 
Ramin refused to pay; he accused every one 
of having been in a plot to deceive him; he 
turned off Catharine and expelled his porter ; 
he publicly accused the lawyer and priest of 
conspiracy ; brought an action against the 
doctor and lost it. He had another brought 
against him for violently assaulting Margue- 
rite, in which he was cast in heavy da 
Monsieur Bonelle did not trouble himself 
with useless remonstrances, but when his 
annuity was refused, employed such good 
legal arguments, as the exasperated mercer 
could not possibly resist. 

Ten years have elapsed. and MM. Ramin 
and Bonelle still live on. For a house which 
would have been dear at fifty thousand francs, 
the draper has already handed over seventy 
thousand. P 

The once red-faced, jovial Ramin is now a 
oe haggard man, of sour temper and aspect. 

oadd to his anguish he sees the old man 
thrive on that money which it breaks his 
heart to give. Old Marguerite takes a ma- 
licious pleasure in giving him an exact ac- 
count of their good cheer, and in asking him 
if he does not think Monsieur looks Better 
and better every day. Of one part of this 
torment Ramin might get rid, by giving his 
old master notice to quit, and no longer hay- 
ing him in his house. But this he cannot 
do; he has a secret fear that Bonelle would 
take some Excellent Opportunity of dying 


.| they saw eac 





without his sentient Choon giving s some other 
person an Excellent ports rsonat- 
ing him, and receiving t vere ak is stead. 

e last accounts of the victim of Excel- 


lent  sgahtonag resent him as bein 
y worn teens with disappointment. 
ere seems every probability of his being 
the first to leave the world; for Bonelle is 
heartier than ever. 


[From Household Words.] 
THE OLD CHURCHYARD TREE. 
A PROSE POEM. 

4 bag is an old yew tree which stands by 

the wall in a dark quiet corner of the 
churchyard. 
And a child was at play beneath its wide- 
spreading branches, one fine day in the earl 

ring. He had his lap full of flowers, whieh 

the fields and lanes had supplied him with, 
and he was humming a tune to himself as he 
wove them into garlands. 

And a little girl at play among the tomb- 
stones crept near to listen; but the boy was 
so intent upon his garland, that he did not 
hear the F aig footsteps, as they trod softl 
over the fresh n When his wor 
was finished, and all the flowers that were in 
his lap were woven together in one long 
wreath, he started up to measure its lengt 
upon the ground, ant then he saw the little 
girl as she stood with her eyes fixed upon 

im. Hedid not move or speak, but thought 
to himself that she looked very beautiful as 
she stood there with her flaxen ringlets hang- 
ing down upon her neck. The little girl was 
so startled by his sudden movement, that she 
let fall all the flowers she had collected in her 
apron, and ran away as fast as she could. 

ut the boy was older and taller than she, 
and soon caught her, and coaxed her to come 
back and play with him, and help him to 
make more een and from that time 

other nearly every day, and 
became great friends. 

Twenty years away. Again, he was 
apy beneath the old yew tree in the church- 
r It was summer now ; bright, beautiful sum- 
mer, with the birds singing, and the flowers 
covering the ground, and scenting the air 
with their perfume. 

But he was not alone now, nor did the little 
irl steal near on tiptoe, fearful of being heard. 
lhe was seated by his side, and his arm was 

round her, and she looked up into his face, 
and smiled as she whispered: “The first 
evening of our lives we were ever together 
was here ; we will spend the first even- 
ing of our wedded life in the same quiet, 
happy place.” And he drew her closer to 
him as she spoke. 

The summer is gone; and the autumn; 
and twenty more summers and autumns have 

away since that evening, in the old 
churchyard. 

A young man, on a bright moonlight night, 
comes reeling through the little white gate, 
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and stumbling over the graves. He shouts 
and he sings, and is presently followed by 
others like unto f, or worse. So, they 


hs. 
again silvered b 
over his matheente 


is inscription :— 

“HER HEART BRAKE IN SILENCE.” 

But the silence of the churchyard is now 
broken by a voice—not of the youth—nor a 
voice of laughter and ribaldry. 

“My son!—dost thou see this grave? and 
dost thou read the record in anguish, whereof 
may come ntance ?” 

“Of what should I repent?” answers the 
son; “and why should my young ambition 
for fame relax in its strength use my 
mother was old and weak?” 

“Is this indeed our son?” says the father, 
— in agony over the grave of his be- 
oved. 

“T can well believe I am not;” exclaimeth 
the youth. “It is well that you have brought 
me here to say so. Our natures are unlike; 
our courses must be opposite. Your way 
lieth here—mine yonder !” 

So the son left the father kneeling by the 


ve. 
a afew years are It is winter, 
with a roaring wind and a thick gray fog. 
The graves in the Church-yard are covered 
with snow, and there are great icicles in the 
Chureh-yard. The wind now carries a 
swathe of snow along the ee of the graves 
as though the “sheeted dead” were at some 
melancholy play; and hark! the icicles fall 
with a crash and jingle, like a solemn mock- 
ery of the echo of the unseemly mirth of one 
who is now coming to his final rest. 

There are two graves near the old yew 
tree; and the has overgrown them, 
A third is close by; and the dark earth at 
each side has just been thrown up. The 
bearers come; with a heavy 
along; the coffin heaveth up and down, as 
they step over the intervening graves. 

rief and old age had seized upon the 
father, and worn out his life; and premature 
decay soon seized upon the son, and gnawed 
away his vain ambition, and his useless 
strength, till he prayed to be borne, not the 
roy yonder that was most op 
father and his mother, but even the same way 
they had gone—the way which leads to the 
Old Churchyard Tree. . 


In dreamy 
looks out and sees vague significances in 
things which it feels can at an after time be 
vividly conceived and expressed; the most 
familiar objects have a strange double mean- 
ing in their ts; the very chair seems to 
be patiently awaiting there the expounder of 
its silent, symbolical genge-—Boston Mor- 
ning Post. 
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[From Bentley’s Miscellany.) 
GREECE AND TURKEY.* 
HATEVER Mr. Avuprey pve VERE sees, 
he spr me | describes; and so 
far as wi can do so, he makes pictures 
of all the subjects he writes upon; and 
had he pain as he has written, or used 
his pencil equally well with his pen, two 
more delightful volumes, to any lover of 
Greece, it would be difficult toname. With 
an evidently refined taste, and a perfect uc- 
quaintance with the ancient history of the 
country he traveled through, and the ever 
famous characters that made its history what 
it is, his descriptions combine most pleasin, 
ly a the past with the present. He 
ser les the scenery with the men whose 
ive to that scenery all its interest ; 
and whether on the my of Marathon, or 
the site of Delphi or the Acropolis, he has a 
store of things to say of their past glories, and 
links together, with + artistic skill, that 
which is gone with that which remains. 

By the scholar and the man of taste the 
volumes will be read with no little delight, as 
they abound much more with reflections and 
sensible observations, than with the common- 

lace incidents of travel. Indeed, the author 

as left but small space for his accidents at 
sea and his hardships on shore, since all the 
chapters but four are devoted to Athens, Del- 
phi, and Constantinople. The classical read- 
er will prefer the chapters on the two first- 
named places; the general reader will find 
perhaps more interesting his sketches of the 
city of the Sultan, and an anecdote which he 
gives of the present Sultan, and which de- 
clares him to more of decision, and 
firmness of character, and good sense, than 
the world gives him credit for. His descrip- 
tion of the rig a will create in many a 
desire to see what he has seen, and to look 
upon some, at least, of the fifty-seven pal- 
aces which the sultans have raised upon its 
banks ; and upon the hundreds of others, 
which, while the Commander of the Faithful 
rmits it, are the property of his subjects. 
It argued far more of a wild spirit of ad- 
venture than of a sober understanding in 
Aubrey de Vere, to go with that clever 
Frenchman to the Turk’s house, and to play 
off all those tricks in the presence of its mas- 
ter and his ten unvailed wives. Rarely in- 
deed, if ever before, has an Englishman 
an hour so comfortably with the whole 
of a rich man’s harem, and seen them as de 
Vere saw them in all their artlessness and 
beauty. We live, indeed, in strange times, 
when the once scorned and loathed Giaours 
mis to : — of such Fae 
ordina vileges, and to escape unharm: 
from euelt hitherto unheard-of cnjoqubeate. 

Where one thought was given to Constan- 
tinople a hundred years since from the west 
of the Dalmatian coast, ten thousand eyes 
are now constantly directed to it, and with 


bd ome Sketches of Greece and Turkey. By Aw 
brey De Vere. 2 vols. [Philadelphia : ‘A Hart, 
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ready is it on the wane. Sultan oud’s 
ity to beards and to flowing robes, to 

the turban and the jherid, has deprived his 
ital city of much of its picturesqueness 
peculiarity ; but still enough remains of 
eastern manners and costumes to make it one 
of the most interesting cities in the world to 
visit and roam over. Such as, like ourselves, 


which are presented to them in these vol- 
ja as graphically as words can paint 
m. 


By the of Wordsworth’s Greece, 
where every spot almost, of the slightest his- 
torical interest, is given in a picture on its 
pages, these “Picturesque Sketches” will be 
read with the highest gratification that scenes 
and descriptions together can supply. There 
is so much of mind in them; so much of 
sound philosophy in the observations ; such 
beautiful thoughts, so well, so elegantly ex- 
pressed ; so many allusions to the past, that 
are continually placing before us Pericles, 
Themistocles, or Demosthenes, that we are 
improved while amused, and feel at every 
page that we are reading a work far above 
the general works on such subjects; a work 
of aanting interest, that may be read and re- 
read, and still with delight and advantage. 

DEATH AND SLEEP. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER,. 
N brotherly embrace walked the Angel of 
Sleep and the Angel of Death upon the 


They laid themselves 
ot far from the dwelli 
of men. A melancholy silence prevailed 
around, and the chimes of the evening-bell 
in the distant hamlet ceased. 

Still and silent, as was their custom, sat 
these two beneficent Genii of the human 
race, their arms entwined with cordial famil- 
iarity, and soon the shades of night gathered 
around them 


Then arose the Aneel of Sleep from his 
moss-grown couch, and strewed with a gentle 
hand the invisible grains of slumber. The 
evening breeze wa them to the quiet 
dwelling of the tired husbandman, infolding 
in sweet sleep the inmates of the rural cot- 
tage—from the old man upon the staff, down 
to the infant in the cradle. The sick forgot 





It was evening. 
down upon a hill 'n 





i in by the side 
of hisgrave a a “When aod awakes,” 
exclaimed he, with innocent joy, “‘men praise 
me as their friend and benefactor. Oh! what 
happiness, unseen and secretly to confer such 
benefits! How blessed are we to be the in- 
visible messengers of the Good Spirit! How 
beautiful is our silent calling!” 

So spake the friendly Angel of Slumber. 

The Angel of Death sat with still deeper 
melancholy on his brow, and a tear, such as 
mortals shed, aj in his large dark eyes. 
“ Alas!” said he, “I may not, like thee, rejoice 
in the cheerful thanks of mankind; they call 
me upon the earth their enemy, and joy-killer.” 

“Oh! my brother,” replied the gentle An- 
gel of Slumber, “and wil not the good man, 
at his awakening, recognize in thee his friend 
and benefactor, and gratefully bless thee in 
his joy? Are we not brothers, and ministers 
of one Father ®” 

As he spake, the eyes of the Death-Angel 
beamed with pleasure, and again did the two 
friendly Genii cordially embrace each other. 





Tue Mopern Scnoots or ATHENs.—I vis- 
ited, with equal surprise and satisfaction, an 
Athenian school, which contained seven hun- 
dred pupils, taken from every class of soci- 
ety. Ihe poorer classes were gratuitously 
instructed in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic, and the girls in needlework likewise. 
The progress which the children had made 
was very remarkable ; but what spe reent 
pleased me was that air of brig t alertness 
and good-humored energy which belonged to 
them, and which made every task appear a 
pleasure, not a toil. The greatest punish- 
ment which can be inflicted on an Athenian 
child is exclusion from school, though but 
for a day. About seventy of the children 
belonged to the higher classes, and were in- 
structed in music, drawing, the modern lan- 

ages, the ancient Greek, and geography. 
Most of them were at the moment reading 
Herodotus and Homer. I have never seen 
children approaching them in beauty; and 
was much struck by their Oriental cast of 
countenance, their dark complexions, their 
flashing eyes, and that expression, at once 
apprehensive and meditative, which is so 
much more remarkable in children than in 
those of a more mature age.—De Vere. 





Art Berutn, the Academy of Sciences has 
been holding a sitting, according to its sta- 
tutes, in honor of the mem of Leibnitz. 
In the course of the oration delivered on the 
occasion, it was stated that the 4th of August 
being the fiftieth annive: of the admis- 
sion of Alexander Von Humboldt as a mem- 
ber of the Academy, it had been resolved, in 
celebration of the event, to place a marble 
bust of the “‘ Nestor of Science” in the lecture 
room of the society. 





